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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——————— 

g ROUHER has been intriguing to induce the Senate to thwart 
iVe the Ministry by objecting to all their reforming Bills as un- 
constitutional, the Senate being by law ‘‘ guardian of the Constitu- 
tion,” and, with the Emperor, possessing all constituent power. 
Napoleon has accordingly addressed a letter to M. Ollivier( published 
22nd inst.), declaring it ‘‘ opportune to adopt all reforms required 
by constitutional government, and so put an end to the immoderate 
desire for change.” ‘The Constitution of 1852 was intended to 
secure order and authority, but gradual changes have produced 
a constitutional régime, and it is necessary to place legislative 
order within the domain of law, and call upon the Senate to lend 
itsassent to the new réyime. His Majesty, therefore, directs M. 
Ollivier to frame a new Senatus-Consultum which shall divide 
power between the two Chambers, and “ restore to the nation that 
portion of constituent power it delegated to me.” It is believed 
that the Senate willl pass the Senatus-Consultum, and so become a 
House of Life Peers limited in number, and that all substantive 
power will pass to the Corps Législatif, which is to be nearly 
doubled in number, the unit of constituency being reduced from a 
district of 40,000 persons to one of 25,000. Good news for 
Parisians, who will send up some 80 members. 














We publish elsewhere a lively though, perhaps, prejudiced 
account of the Bonaparte trial, As far as we can judge, from a 
patient perusal of all the evidence, the assailants weaken their case 
by absurd violence, but the evidence points to three things. ‘That 
Victor Noir could not have struck the Prince, his gloves being 
unmarked and his hat in his hand. That the Prince did call him 
“Rochefort’s hodman,” did shake his hand at him, and then, in an 
ungovernable transport of fury, fire. ‘The jury, however, it must 
be remembered, see the witnesses, which those who read the 
reports do not do, and their bearing is a most important element 
in forming a decision. As yet the Court has shown little symptom 
of bias beyond imprisoning M. de Fonvielle, the principal witness 
against the accused, for contempt of court, but an impression that 
it is biassed in favour of Prince Pierre seems to prevail among all 
the correspondents. ‘Ihe jury was chosen by lot, but eighteen of 
those first selected were challenged as too favourable to the 
prisoner. The verdict will not arrive in time for our issue. 


The compact between the Spanish Unionists and Progressists 
has been once more broken. On 19th March, S. Figuerola in- 
troduced a Bill enabling him to conclude an agreement for a new 
loan of £10,000,000, which the Unionists en masse opposed. Prim 
tose ina fury, and admitting that he knew nothing of finance, 
declared that if the Bill were defeated the Government would 
resign, and called on “ all Radicals who respected him to follow him 
to the vote.” ‘Lopete walked out and resigned, and the vote was 
ouly carried by 123 to 117. In a day or two, however, the vote 
Was repeated by a heavy majority, the Unionists abstaining from 
the ballot, and an effort is being made to patch up the quarrel. 
If it fails, Prim must either appeal to the Republicans or strike a 
coup (tat, for he cannot govern the country with the Regent 








against him, the fleet hostile, the Army divided, the populace of | ‘They are not very likely to be overpowered. But Lord Russell 


Madrid armed with revolvers, and a majority of only six. It is 
rumoured that the Captain-General of Cuba, Caballero de Roda, 
with his 50,000 troops, supports the Unionists. 


The Education Debate was resumed yesterday week by Mr. Ver- 
non Harcourt, in a speech of considerable acerbity on the secularist 
side, asserting that the “bed of nettles,” referred to by Mr. 
Lowe in his speech of last week, as exercising so wonderful a 
fascination over a flock of cattle which might have found the 
richest grazing in other parts of the Bill, had at least been 
deliberately fostered by the herdsman, and anticipating that the 
election of School Boards would be accompanied by such placards 
as ‘* Vote for Jones and the Thirty-Nine Articles!” ** Vote for 
Smith and No Creed!” * Vote for Robinson and down with the 
Bishops!” Mr. Mundella, M.P. for Sheftield, strongly supported 
the Bill, while urging some concession to the Dissenting views. 
Mr. Richard, on behalf of the Nonconformists of Wales, Mr. 
Fawcett, and Sir C. Dilke supported the amendment. 


Mr. Gladstone closed the debate, and caused the withdrawal 
of the amendment by giving avery vague pledge, the exact drift 
of which it is not very easy to interpret. Ile admitted that 
the ‘ conscience-clause” had proved a very unsatisfactory 
solution of the religious difficulty, and expressed his wish to 
substitute for it ‘*a complete separation in time, of the 
religious from what is called the secular instruction,” é.e., of the 
regular religious instruction given by the schoolmaster to all 
the children whose parents choose to send them toit. “ With 
regard to the minority,” said Mr. Gladstone, meaning evidently 
those who do not attend the religious teaching of the schoolmaster, 
‘*T cannot see any unreasonableness whatever in providing by the 
Bill that in the case in which religious instruction is given by the 
schoolmaster to those who represent the majority, it shall be com- 
pulsory on the local authorities to grant the use of the school to the 
representatives of the other opinions.” We don't particularly 
object to this, provided the mass of the children,—all whose 
parents are willing,—are taught the religious as well as the other 
lessons by the schoolmaster, and not by any professional religious 
teacher. But whatever we do, don’t let us have poor children 
ticketed for religious purposes by sectarian tickets, without any 
wish for it on their parents’ part, and driven off into separate little 
religious pens for exclusive instruction in the arcana of denomina- 
tional creeds. ‘That would be a thousand times worse than denomi- 
national schools, as it would draw so much more attention to the 
religious rivalries and antagonisms of schoolfellows. 


Lord Russell has written from San Remo a characteristic letter 
to Mr. Forster, stating that he is “sorry” to see Mr. Forster's 
great Bill for national education has met with opposition on the 
second reading ; but we rather fear, from the tone of the letter, that 
he is not so very sorry, after all. At leasé Lord Iussell’s letter is 
very nicely adapted to increase the difficulties. ‘ It is clear,” he 
says, ‘‘that in all country districts Churchmen will have a 
majority, and it is, I gather from past experience, equally clear 
that where Churchmen have the majority on the School Board 
they will use the advantage to introduce into the schools what the 
Bishop of Winchester calls distinctive teaching.” Lord Russell 
proposes to avoid the difficulty by withdrawing all discretionary 
power from the School Board, imposing the reading of a lesson 
from the Bible and the singing of a bymn before school-hours in 
the Bill, and applying the conscience-clause to this preliminary 
devotional service, for the sake of the Roman Catholics, Jews, and 
others who might object to it. What difficulty does this sugges- 
tion meet? It appears to exclude the possibility of purely secular 
schools and schoolmasters, for which some districts may wish, with- 
out rendering a contest in the School Boards on the subject of the 
creed of the schoolmaster to be chosen, at all less likely than before. 
Probably the gist of Lord Russell's letter is in its concluding 
sentence. ‘‘Such men as Mr. Miall and Mr. Winterbotham 
ought surely to be conciliated by justice, and not overpowered.” 
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has had the merit of putting it into their heads that all conces- 
sion on their parts will imply that they dave been overpowered. 


In writing on the new Colonial policy of the Government, we 
have given an extract from Sir Philip Wodelouse’s speech to the 
Legislature of the Cape Colony on the subject of the process of 
separation which is going on in different stages in so many parts 
of our Colonial empire, a process for which the Cape colonists 
themselves were invited to prepare by accepting a “ responsi- 
ble government.” But the Cape colonists were shy of Lord 
Granville’s offer. Their Governor had fairly warned them of what 
it means, and it is a meaning they don’t pretend to like. They 
fear the Colonial Office, even when it brings gifts. ‘They have, 
it seems by the last telegram, replied that they desired to re- 
main an integral portion of the British Empire, fearing lest, 
through the adoption of responsible government, they should 
cease, “either actually or virtually,” to be a British colony. 
Their fears are not unfounded. If they had accepted responsible 
government,—perhaps even if they hadn’t,—they would be sure 
to be held responsible for the next Caffre war, and have the 
last regiment withdrawn in the agony of a dangerous struggle 
and a universal bankruptcy. 





The debates on the second reading of the Peace Preservation 
Bill and on the clauses as discussed in Committee have been, in 
general, unreal and very dreary. On Monday, Mr. G. H. Moore, 
M.P. for Mayo, moved its rejection in a vehement onslaught on 
the Government. The Bill meant the establishment of personal 
government by persons in whom he had no confidence. Mr. Moore 
hoped that if the Bill passed the Irish constituencies would call 
them back to Ireland,—which ‘‘ would be a great mercy for many 
English Members.” Mr. Callan, M.P. for Dundalk, seconded the 
rejection of the Bill, and for two dreary nights it was discussed in 
forced speeches by a small minority of Irish Members, of whom 
far the weightiest was Mr. Maguire. The Press clauses were 
strongly opposed, to some extent even by Mr. Henley, but very 
ably defended by the Solicitor-General and Dr. Ball. On Tues- 
day, the discussion was continued, Lord John Manners attacking 
the Government for their long delay in introducing the measure 
while giving it his warmest support, and several Liberal Irish 
Members coming to the assistance of the Government,—which was 
again bitterly attacked by young Lord Claud Hamilton for sus- 
pending its judgment so long. Mr. Gladstone reminded Lord 
Claud that he had, perhaps, not yet arrived at the age when 
** suspension of judgment, with all its pains and penalties,” be- 
came often the first of duties, taunted the Tory opponents who 
had charged his speeches with fomenting disaffection without 
adducing any exact words, and showed with great force that had 
the Government interfered sooner they could not have carried 
the Irish Members with them, and Ireland would have been left 
under the impression that coercion was imposed upon Ireland by 
England. 


The division showed only fifteen members (including the tellers) 
for the rejection of the Bill, and 427 (including the tellers) on the 
other side. The only Englishman who voted against the Bill was 
Alderman Carter, the so-called working-class Member for Leeds. 


On Thursday in Committee Mr. G. H. Moore moved to reduce the 
two years’ imprisonment to which persons are liable for carrying 
arms without licence to one year, but was defeated by 302 to 31; 
and another amendment, removing the power given by the Bill to 
examine witnesses, even when no person has been accused, by 161 
to16; buta third, substituting the Queen’s Bench for the Attorney- 
General as the authority empowered to change the venue, was 
accepted by Government. ‘lhe most serious discussion, how- 
ever, was upon the Press clause, which was opposed by Mr. Stavely 
Hill and Mr. Maguire as unjust to printers and oppressive to 
writers; but upheld by The O'Donoghue in a very hot speech, in 
which he characterized the seditious writers as a knot of scribblers ; 
and by Sir R. Palmer, who held it unjust to punish the perpe- 
trators and not the instigators of crime. (That is a poor argu- 
ment, we ty the perpetrators, and the instigators are only asking 


| with its best fun is quite a new function of a law officer Of the 
| Crown. In replying to Colonel Wilson Patten on Monda: be 
| was at his best. ‘The right honourable gentleman,” teal 
‘** had talked,—and some of the old leaven crept out there, 
appointing a Catholic sheriff for Protestant Ulster,”—wher 
Colonel Wilson Patten explained that he had Withdrawn ¢, 
expression. ‘ Very well,” said the Solicitor-General, amidst roy 
of laughter, ‘then I will also withdraw what I was ging to say 
A happier Irish bull was never made. It indicated go vivid 
the annihilating character of the reply already upon hig lp, 
that Colonel Wilson Patten’s light was far more complete! 
eclipsed by this penumbra, as it were, of the Solicitor-Genens, 
mind, as it travelled over him, than he would have been by the 
very shadow itself. 


Mr. Sullivan, proprietor of the Nution, has published @ long and 
eloquent appeal in the Times against the Press clauses of thy 
Coercion Bill. His great points are that the Bill enables the 
Crown to ruia the printing-office from which a seditious paper 
issues, though the printers may not in the least sympathize with 
its tendency ; and that no suit for redress against the Crown jg 
Ireland ever succeeds; and that the French Government is very 
much milder to the Republican papers, which are much More 
violent. ‘The answers to those points are that the printers must 
read the articles before they strike them off, and so can protect 
themselves ; that Mr. Gladstone has in the Act thrown the onus of 
proof on the Crown, and not on the printer ; and that the object of 
French Republican fury is not social war, but political change, 
The real objection to this part of the Bill is that it may possibly 
fail. No government, not even that of Rome, which did not 
suppress the post, ever stopped the circulation of lithographed 
sheets twice as dangerous as any newspapers. ‘That risk is, how. 
ever, one for the Executive to judge. 


Madame Ollivier has, it is said, hinted to all her friends that she 
wears high dresses of an evening, and expects the ladies who visit 
her to do the same. In other words, the Empress, who has 
hitherto been dictatrix in all such matters, is called upon to imitate 
her husband’s example, and surrender the personal power. We 
doubt if she will give way so easily, or if the great ladies who 
follow her will consent to a constitutional régime which will make 
them all dowdies. The innovation is much more likely to produce 
a furious opposition, the Court parties dressing and undressing 
against one another as Josephine Beauharnais and Madame Tallien 
used todo. Madame Ollivier’s example may, however, produce 
this useful result, —that low dresses will not be compulsory on any 
whose beauty they do not increase. It is a dangerous experiment, 
however, to tempt all pretty Frenchwomen to proclaim themselves 
Imperialists. 

Mr. Ayrton, on Monday, ordered Members and the public to 
keep deputations within reasonable limit under pain of death. 
The floors of rooms in the older public buildings were, he informed 
the House, only intended to bear a reasonable weight, and might 
give way if such crowds waited upon Ministers, ‘“ not as a deputa- 
tion, but a demonstration.” Capital punishment seems a severe 
sentence for crowding a Minister, and it would be as well if Mr. 
Ayrton provided a travelling weighing-machine, which could be 
placed at the door of any Minister about to be talked down. Then 
the deputation could be weighed, all fat remonstrants carefully 
excluded, and the residuum of thin people warned to stand at ‘‘atten- 
tion,” lest the vibration should bring down the floor. Seriously, 
these mobs should be discouraged. They only worry, and do not 
help to advance the machine one step. Cannot they agree to 
select a talking Committee, and send that ? 


Mr. Bruce, we are glad to see, is getting tired of being bullied 
about his commutations of capital punishment. ‘The last instance 
was that of Jacob Spinasa, who was respited, we imagine, 00 
account of a doubt whether his act, though morally murder, wa 
not by law an aggravated case of manslaughter ; and on Tuesday, 
Sir G. Jenkinson, who aspires to Mr. Darby Griffiths’ place in 
the House, and succeeds in securing half of it,—Mr. Griffiths was 
a useful bore,—asked why he let off this prisoner and others. 
Mr. Bruce thereupon sharply told him that his business was ' 





for trial.) Mr. Synan’s amendment, however, confining the right 

of seizure to papers advising agrarian outrage, was negatived by 

330 to 15. Finally, an amendment by Mr. Bouverie, striking out 

sedition from the list of causes of seizure, was lost by 265 to 19; 

but on Friday, too late for detailed notice, an amendment allow- | 
ing one ‘* warning” was accepted. 


Mr. Serjeant Dowse is almost eclipsing Mr. Bernal Osborne. 
For a Solicitor-General, even though Irish, to furnish the House 


attack him by motion, not to question him in that off-hand way, 
and encouraged by the cheers of the House, finally refused to 
answer the question, as apparently he had at first intended to do. 
The point seems to be this,—is the revision of a sentence by the 
Home Secretary a ministerial or a judicial act? If the latter, 


is as much beyond cross-questioning as the sentence of the judge 
who tried the case: if the former, why should not the Minister be 
interrogated ? 
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Dr. Newman has written another letter to the Standard 
retracting his denial that in a letter to Bishop Ullathorne he had 
characterized a certain combination bent on pushing forward the 
{nfallibility definition as ‘‘an insolent and aggressive faction.” 
fle had referred, he said, to his rough copy of the letter,—which 

qas badly written and much interlined,—and did not find the 

gords, whereupon he wrote to contradict the use of them. A 

“nd in London had, however, apprized him that there were 

ies of the letter, —made without consent of Dr. Ullathorne,— 
in London, and that the words in question certainly were in it,— 
qhereupon Dr. Newman looked a second time at bis rough copy, 
and there found them. Dr. Newman can only account for his 
got seeing them the first time by the intricacies and interlineations 
in the rough copy, and the very strong impression on his 
pind that he had not used them. Of course, all the Jesuit- 
hunters will hold this up as an instance of bad faith 
in Dr. Newman, and refuse to believe his statement. No 
one, however, who has the slightest knowledge of the man will 
hesitate for a moment as to his perfect integrity. But they may 
gay, justly, we think, that it was over-refining to disavow these 
words at all, even though believing himself not to have used them, 
in a letter the spirit of which, whether using them or not, 
dearly must have expressed very keen disapproval, all but tanta- 
mount to the use of them. And we confess to some regret that a 
man of so much genius and usually so much charity should not 
have set an example to all parties in his Church, during these 
pasionate days, of calm and charitable judgment. 





The Vatican of yesterday asserts that the Primate of Hungary 
(Monseigneur Simor, Archbishop of Gran), in concert with fourother 
Magyar prelates, has finally decided in favour of the definition of 
Papal Infallibility, and that the Austro-Hungarian Inopportunists 
will shortly be reduced to two or three; and it is further said that 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna is coming round to the same side. 
We give these statements, of course, not as endorsing them, but as 
expressing the clear belief of the Ultramontanes that their adver- 
saries are giving way. It is also asserted that the Pope has declined 
toadmit a French Ambassador to the Council, and that France 
has withdrawn her demand. The next open session is to be held 
on Easter Monday, when it is supposed that there will be great 
conciliar decrees,—possibly even the much debated definition of 
infallibility itself, to announce. 


That General Grant is-not a political economist we are not 
surprised to find. That he is without that practical sagacity 
which knows where to seek good advice even on a technical sub- 


a scheme for the government of the whole Metropolitan District 
such as they could agree to and support. This scheme will be 
submitted to the Committee, which is to report on Mr. Buxton’s 
bills and all other schemes, and will, Mr. Bruce hints, be very 
favourably considered. A Committee of the Common Council 
appointed to consider the matter have reported in favour of 
drawing up a scheme, and the Council has agreed. The Corporation 
hasa great chance foronce. If it can only draw up a good working 
scheme,—may we humbly submit our own, published on 27th 
November last,—the City may be made conterminous with 
London, and begin a new history of a thousand years. The 
points to be secured are a Governing Council, with all power 
of control; a City Cabinet, with all power of action; and a 
Constitutional Monarch or Mayor, with all dignity. 


Vice-Chancellor Malins on Saturday read a very severe lecture 
to a good many Directors of Companies. Certain persons, among 
whom were Mr. Albert Grant, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Warner, 
Colonel James Holland, Mr. S. Stopford, Sir J. M’Kenna, Mr. 
Henshaw, and Mr. Harvey Lewis, were directors of the Imperial 
Marseilles Land Company (Limited). ‘They entered into a con- 
tract to buy land at Marseilles from Mr. John Masterman, and 
added to the price of that land £650,000, which they divided 
among different persons. Thus, they gave £360,000 to the Crédit 
Foncier of England, and other large sums, a sum of £5,000 in 
particular being given to the National Bank, through the Crédit 
Foncier, for permission to open an account there. Of those who 
received these £650,000, one had £110,000, and had repaid 
£56,000; another had £17,000, and had repaid £5,000; a third 
had £37,000, and had repaid £20,000. There remained the 
£5,000 given to the National Bank, which the Company sought 
to recover from the National Bank, or its three directors, Henshaw, 
M’Kenna, and Lewis, who were also directors of the Imperial Land 
Company. ‘The Vice-Chancellor gave the liquidators permission 
to file a bill, holding that the defendants, and particularly Mr. 
Harvey Lewis, must have known that the money was paid, and 
that there was no need to pay it, Banks rather liking heavy 
deposit accounts. 


The result of the Liberal test-ballot at Bristol has been to put 
the local celebrity far above the other two in the poll, to put the 
Metropolitan celebrity, Mr. Kirkman Hodgson, Ex-Governor of 
the Bank of England, second, and Mr, Odger, the working-class 
candidate, lowest of all. ‘The return was as follows :— 


Mie. ReWMGOR  cecccscccccosverccccescvccensscesseceeesesss 4,558 
Mr. Kirkman Hodgson  ......sccccsscoesceesssceerscees 2,761 
Ble. QAP ccc csovcncensesovscinvenssertoerssonsseseusentsenss 1,361 





ject, we are somewhat surprised and extremely sorry to find. He 
has sent a message to Congress supporting deliberately the idiotic 
proposal to spend the funds of Government on the foundation of a 
great shipping trade. He considers it a ‘ national humiliation ” 
that America should pay for the use of foreign shipping,—why 
not equally that she should pay for the use of foreign tea ?—and 
regards it as ‘* casting money into the sea as far as America is con- 
¢erned,”—but that is precisely what General Grant proposes to do, 
tather than what America now does. ‘ The building of ships and 
navigating them utilizes a vast capital at home,” says General 


leaving the majority for the local celebrity over the London cele- 
brity 1,797, and over the working-class candidate 3,197. Since 
the results of the test-ballot were known there has been some 
grumbling on the part of the other Liberals against Mr. Robinson, 
and there seems to be some chance that they will not even now be 
heartily united. A Conservative, Mr. Hare, has come forward, to 
take advantage of the division in the Liberal camp, if it should 
prove serious. 

There is no grosser or more needless injustice in our criminal 
system than the long preliminary imprisonments to which untried 











Grant. No doubt it does, but paying away a vast capital for the 

utilization of another vast capital, is not thrift. In fact, what the 
President proposes to do is to buy back the lost shipping trade. 

No doubt this is possible. Any tradesman may buy an enormous | 
trade by offering to give money with his goods instead of taking | 
money for them, and this is exactly what General Grant means, 
though he does not know it. But really that is not profitable | 
work, and even the United States cannot afford to do it long. 


An ideally perfect case of breach of promise of marriage was | 
tried at Taunton on Tuesday. Mr. Perry, house agent of Weston- | 
super-Mare, aged 69, asked Harriet Baker, aged 50, to marry him, 
but insisted all through the correspondence that her mother should 
settle £50 a year on her. This was his written “condition.” No 
such settlement could be made, the match was broken off, the old 
lady, who helps her mother to keep a lodging-house, brought her | 
action, and the jury, iu spite of a warning charge from the judge, 
actually gave her £500. No feelings had been injured, no reputa- | 
tion touched, no cliances lost, there was a mere failure to perform | 
4 conditional contract, and still a fine is inflicted as heavy as the 
beaviest for sedition. We verily believe if a man promised to | 
marry his grandmother, on condition she was not related to him, 
and did not marry her, a British jury would give her heavy | 
damages. 


The Home Secretary has asked the City Corporation to draw up | 





‘of the keeper and the watcher. 
the poachers with whom he had a struggle, but did not pretend to 
feel any sort of certainty. 
the same men at all. 
borative” testimony was virtually worthless, and Mr. Justice 
Keating approved of his withdrawing from the prosecution. 
truth was, these men should never have been committed for trial, 
and in any case but a game-preserving case they probably would not 
have been. As it is, these three men have suffered imprisonment for 
considerably more than a quarter of a year for no crime at all. 


persons, and very often persons who ought never even to have been 
committed for trial, are subjected, without the smallest compensa- 
tion. There is a remarkable instance of this in a case tried before 
Mr. Justice Keating at Kingston this week. ‘Three men living 
at Englefield Green, named Jackson and two brothers Ileigate, 


| were charged with poaching and shooting a keeper in Windsor Park 


with intent to murder him, as long ago as the 29th November last. 


; The Chertsey magistrates committed them for trial, and this week, 


accordingly, they were tried, and the evidence against them found 


so utterly untrustworthy that Mr. Denman, Q.C., the prosecuting 


counsel, withdrew from the prosecution after hearing the evidence 
The keeper thought the men were 


The watcher thought it was not 
Mr. Denman admitted that his “ corro- 


The 


If we can’t administer quick justice, we ought at least to make it 


up to sufferers like these,—who are very numerous,—in some 
| other way. 


Consols were on Friday evening 954 to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE EMPEROR'S LETTER. 

ii Emperor of the French has accepted Constitutional 
Government. After his letter of the 21st inst., addressed 

to M. Ollivier, it is impossible for him to interfere again with 
the Parliamentary régime, except by an avowed coup detut. 
The importance of this letter can scarcely be exaggerated, 
though it appears in this country almost to have escaped 
attention. Up to the date of its signature, Parliamentary 
government in France, although no doubt established and re- 
cognized, existed in fact only upon sufferance.”. The Emperor 
had at any moment the right to propose a Senatus-Consultun, 
which, if accepted by the Senate, might modify the Consti- 
tution in any direction he pleased. It was open to him, for 
example, to forbid Ministers to sit in the Chamber, or to de- 
clare them responsible only to himself, or to limit discussion, 
or to withdraw the right of interpellation, or even, to put the 
most extreme case, to invest himself with Legislative power 
whenever the Chamber was not sitting. The Emperor, in 
fact, was, whenever supported by a Senate nominated and paid 
by himself and selected from among his warmest partizans, 
the real constituent power. That he would exercise this 
authority was, of course, improbable; but the fact that he 
could exercise it, that a letter of ten lines from him might 





break up Parliamentary administration, encouraged every | 
adversary of that reyime. M. Rouher was always intriguing, 
the majority in the Senate was always hoping, the 
courtiers were always whispering, there was an impression 
everywhere that the Sovereign might like to have his hand 
forced, that Parliament bored him with its chatter, and 
that he might be induced, if not to initiate, at least to 
accept a movement of reaction. This impression was 
deepened by the conduct of several Senators, who threatened 
to forbid the Legislative Body to alter the mode of 
appointing Mayors, on the ground that this involved a 
constitutional change, and that the Senators were the 
guardians of the Constitution, and seriously embarrassed 
the Administration, more especially in domestic affairs. 
The Ministry was beginning to seem weak, always a dan- 
gerous attitude in France, when the Emperor, whether 
pressed by his Cabinet or of his own mere motion, intervened 
with his usual decision. He resigned with amazing frankness 
and completeness all that remained to him of his Dictatorship. 





“‘Lay before me,” he wrote to M. Ollivier, “a Senatus-Con- 
sultum which shall firmly fix the fundamental dispositions | 
derived from the plebiscite of 1852, and which shall divide the | 
Legislative Power between the two Chambers, and restore to | 
the nation that portion of constituent power which it had | 
delegated to me.”’ His motive is explained as clearly as his act. | 
The Constitution of 1852 “had, above all things, to provide | 
the Government with the means of establishing authority and 
order,” but “‘now that successive changes have gradually created 
a constitutional system in harmony with the bases laid down 
in the plebiscite, it is important to replace all that refers to 
the preservation of legislative order within the domain of 
law.” The Senate, therefore, “that grand body which 
contains so many brilliant men.”’ is invited, that is, ordered, to 
lend an “efficacious concurrence” to the new order of things, and 
the Empire isfinally transmitted into a parliamentary monarchy. 
The Emperor resigns his constituent power; the Senate 
becomes a House of Life Peers; and the Legislative Body is at 
last authorized, not only to discuss, but, with the co-operation 
of the Senate, to change the Constitution. If the Senatus- 
Consultum fulfils this programme Parliament will be as abso- 
lute as in England, and the regime which the Emperor has 
so scorned and derided for eighteen years, which he has been 
believed to consider worse than either Republicanism or auto- 
cracy, is re-established upon the ruins of the personal power. | 
Of course it is open still to Louis Napoleon to strike a coup | 
d<tat, but so it is to any Sovereign in Europe, Queen Victoria 
included, and the right of demanding a plebiscitum is not | 
formally surrendered, but without a coup d'etat it would be | 
nearly impossible to exercise it, for the grand spring of French | 
Administration when not under military coercion, the Ministry | 
of the Interior, is in the hands of Constitutionalists. 

There will of course be much discussion as to the motives 
of the Emperor in making a concession so vast and so un-} 
expected. It will be said that he was coerced, that he is giving 
his Ministers rope, that he has thought out some subtle and it 


| 
| 


r 








which are at best deductions from the past history of a 
whose mind is still an enigma. Napoleon was under no pe 
coercion. While he was loyal to his Ministers they for 
hardly have resigned without putting themselves” aan 
in the wrong, and till they resigned he could hare allowed th 
Constitution to remain intact. As for giving his Minis : 
rope, while he allowed them to do as they would they ree 
rope enough ; while as to the secret plan, it must be a plan va 
regaining power, and to part with prerogatives which le ralisad 
almost any exertion of authority is a strange road by which 
to seek a Dictatorship for the second time. Our own jm ve 
sion is that the Emperor is honest; that he has es fon 
twelve months in contact with Parliamentary government « 
and that he has found it much less hard to endure than he 
expected. It can do things, can pass laws, can eontrol the 
departments, can, above and before all, maintain order in 


Paris. It will work, and a regime which will work without 
crushing him in its working seems to the Emperor q fair 
regime. Ambition, in the ordinary sense, the desire of power 


as power, can, it must be remembered, have little influenee 
over Napoleon. He has had it all in full measure for eighteen 
years, and has not enjoyed it much. Over and over again he 
has drunk of that maddening draught for which al] strong 
men occasionally thirst, power so perfect that, as in the East 
and Russia, volition becomes executive. He has never, it js 
true, been able to give sentence of death by a waye 
of his hand; but an order to the Police has sufliced 
to send a foe to Cayenne. He has never made 9 
war by ringing a bell; but his single order, in the 
very teeth of public opinion, hurled France upon Austria and 
freed the Italian people. He has drunk the cup of power ts 
the dregs, as he has the cup of luxury, and now, sated and 
weary and over-experienced, he feels that if his life may but 
be easy and dignified, he has no wish to take up that burden 
again. Governing France is not such a luxury that a man 
who has tried it, has succeeded in it, but is conscious that he 
is not beyond the possibility of failure, whose self-confidence 
in fact has been seriously shaken, should plot to regain the 
power which he is even now abandoning. What the Emperor 
might do to save his throne is another question; but his 
throne for the moment is safe, and with the throne he is 
content. He has little work, no responsibility, and an 
influence probably greater, if only from his hold over his own 
nominees, than that of any Minister in his own Cabinet. 
That is the kind of position old men love, and the Emperor, 
in experience at all events, if not in physique, is becoming old 

Whatever his motive, the ultimate and immediate effects of 
his letter on France can hardly be doubted. The restoration 
of the highest power, the power of modifying the Constitution, 
to the Legislative Body will, as we believe almost instantly, 
but certainly after the next dissolution, revive political life in 
France. It is once more open to any man who can induces 
constituency to hear him to become the ruler of France, 
the centre of all eyes, the source of all political move- 
ment. From the day when the Senatus-Consu/iun is 
signed M. Ollivier becomes the virtual ruler of the Empire, 
ruler with power to alter the mould as well as super- 
intend the casting, and M. Ollivier was a few yearns 
ago but an ordinary student. Any advance has become 
possible, and we shall once more see the intellect of France 
throwing itself with passion into political effort, swarming 
upon the two roads, journalism and oratory, which in Pailia 
mentary France have always led to power. The full effect of 
the change will probably not be felt till the elections,—which 
are, we may remark en passant, again postponed by the necessity 
of working out the new decree,—for under the nominee system 
the Chamber is filled with local notabilities, people with large 
fortunes, few brains, and an ambition entirely social, people 
utterly unknown to France generally, and with an extraor 
dinary proportion among them of semi-German names. Itis 
not till a dissolution to be followed by an election without 
interference sets all ambitions free, that we shall see the new 
men come up; but France has never failed to respond toa call 
of this kind, and even after a despotism of eighteen years,—@ 
despotism, that is, which covers the entire manhood of every 
man under forty, they will yet come up in crowds. It is life 
which is revived in France by this letter. As to its 
immediate result, it will not only release the Ministry 
from a secret fetter which has hitherto impeded action, but 
compel them to act with a force which has hitherto been 
somewhat wanting to their career. The nation will look to 
them with undivided regard. Up to this time, although the 


may be treaeherous design. We distrust all these explanations, | Emperor has been to a wonderful degree withdrawn from the 
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or even wit 


e—men occupying themselves with the Ministry, 
h individual Ministers, to an extent unknown since 
1948—the public has still always watched the Emperor as 
the ultimate depositary of power. | Ile is so no longer. It is 
the Cabinet that the policy of i rance will depend, from 
4 Ministers that promotion will flow, in the Chamber and 
in the Enaperor’s study that men will make themselves 
ysluable or feared. The worst feature of the Imperial 
ripine—worst, we mean, as to its effect, not as to its motive 
_the suppression of individual genius until the only first- 
1 to the Tuileries was the Emperor himself, 


nitted 
nte man adu oc : - 
gill come to an end, and France will again be full of those 


men whose brains, ! defe 
nearly to yield the ancient object of scientific research. the 
universal solvent. Ministers thus invested with all respon- 
bility must act or give place to others, and of others, as we 
have said, there is no lack. The Emperor's letter, whether 
he intends it or not, and we almost hope he does not,—the 
irony of fate would be so perfect,—will prove, as we believe, that 
«crowning of the edifice ” which he has so often promised and 
so often feared to grant. 


not 





THE NEW COLONIAL POLICY. 
ORD GRANVILLE’S Colonial policy would be, whether a 
wise policy or not, at least a boldly-conceived and most 
important policy, if he would be more frank with Parliament 
and the public, and not keep us in England behind almost all 
the rest of the world as to his real meaning. Llere is Sir 
Philip Wodehouse, the official organ of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment at the Cape, publicly assuring the Assembly there that 
“in North America we have unmistakable indications of the 
rapid establishment of a powerful independent State. In 
Australia it is probable that its several settlements, with their 
great wealth and homogeneous population, will sce their way 
toasimilar coalition. Jn New Zealand the severance is being 
accomplished under very painful circumstances.” Sir Philip 
Wodehouse is, we believe, a relative of one member of the 
Cabinet, and is of course formally instructed by another, and 
it is not likely that he has,—in an official speech intended 
to suggest the same course to his own colony,—misinter- 
preted the real end and aim of the present Colonial 
policy of Her Majesty’s advisers. But that is not the only 
quarter from which clear indications of a deliberate in- 
tention of cutting the Colonies adrift as soon as possible come. 
In Canada Sir A. Galt has received the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George not merely in spite of a frank confession 
that he looked to the separation of the Canadian Dominion 
from the Crown, but as he himself appears to think, under 
assurances from Her Majesty’s Government that his view and 
theirs are identical. Mr. Monsell did not admit this in 
answering the question put to him on Monday and Thursday 
nights, but Sir A. Galt’s language compels us to believe that 
that impression has been distinctly conveyed to him. Having 
fully stated his views for the information of Lord Granville 
asan objection to his acceptance of the offered honour, Mr. 
Galt received from Lord Granville, through the Governor- 
General of Canada, a reply which Ae himself asked for permis- 
sion to publish, and for the publication of which a Member of 
the British Parliament has also asked, but which Lord Granville 
declines to publish, on the ground that it is “ confidential,” — 
in other words, that it contains what Lord Granville wishes 
to keep secret, but not what Sir A. Galt wishes to keep secret. 
Well, in spite of this secrecy, Sir A. Galt has publicly stated 
that “he is satisfied that the policy of independence has 
been arrived at by the Imperial Government,” and that so far 
a his loyalty to the Crown is concerned, he stands “upon 
the same ground as the Ministers of the Crown in England.” 
Now, take these two indications tovether,—Sir Philip Wode- 
house's express declarations and Sir A. Galt’s express declara- 
tions,—and then, again, look at the unparalleled severity of 
the dealings of the Ministry with New Zealand,—dealings 
Which seem more likely than ever to end in the disasters we 
have always dreaded, and any politician of ordinary sagacity will 
draw the inference that a deliberate Colonial policy of no 
Insignificant moment has been, at all events, procistonally 
adopted by the present Cabinet, which they are not willing to 
confide to Parliament and to have disenssed in Parliament, as 
yet. Sir Philip Wodehouse and Sir A. Galt have 
atall about the matter, and they have just been in direct com 
munication with the Government upon this very question, an: 
have both of them in their w ay taken action upon it. 
And yet all the Liberal papers with one 





doubt 


no 





consent 








whatever their other defects, still seem so |. 


Gisborne, conclusively shows. 
earlier date than either the letter or the telegram we have 








seem to be absolutely incapable of believing that a 
new policy of the utmost magnitude has been determined 
upon, and applaud Lord Granville’s polite evasions of the 
home-questions put to him, just as if the suspicions suggested 
were mere mares’-nests, of no account whatever. Indeed, 
nothing is more curious than the eager and blind support 
given to Lord Granville’s policy by the Zimes. Read that 
remarkable article of Wednesday on New Zealand, side by 
side with the New Zealand correspondent’s letter, and the 
still later telegram from the same place. * Lord Granville’s 
famous despatch,” writes the 7Zimes in its leader, “ has 
been received, discussed, condemned, reconsidered, and 
finally almost Sorgott nin the prosperity actual and prospective 
y the colony.” What says the telegram in another page, 
under the date Sydney, February 28 ?—* Intelligence from 
New Zealand reports great depression among the colonists. 
Hostilities had recommenced, and there had been several s/ir- 
wishes.” And what says the Times’ own correspondent’s letter, 
under date five weeks earlier, January 21st # Why, that the feel- 
ing there about Lord Granville’s despatch is one of “ profound 
and undisguised indignation.” ‘The despatch is stigmatized 
as harsh in the extreme, ungenerous, and filled with asser- 
tions and implications showing wilful misrepresentation or 
great ignorance of the antecedent history of the colony. .. . 
As the immediate consequence of Earl Granville’s expressions 
and his declaration of the Imperial policy towards New 
Zealand, the expediency of declaring the independence of the 
colony, of refusing to maintain the Viceregal establishment, 
and even of annexation with the United States, has been freely 
discussed, and it is only because the case of the colony appears 
to have attracted considerable attention and called forth the 
sympathy of a large and influential section of the English 
people, that no decided steps have been taken in one of these 
directions. It is also expected that the colonial question will 
be fully considered during the next session of Parliament, and 
the more moderate section of the community is willing to await 
the event of that discussion before accepting any proposal for 
radical change.” We have been simply laughed at by all the 
Liberal journals for predicting this result with some perti- 
nacity, and for predicting, too, what it gives us the utmost 
pain to see in a way to be verified, that a Maori insurrection 
and a colonial disaster are pretty certain to follow in the track 
of Lord Granville’s relentless logic. If the telegram means,— 
as we fear it may,—that the Waikatos have risen, or are on 
the point of rising, and are intending to join Te Kooti in an 
attack on the colonists, one of the greatest disasters of a 
long history of disaster-will probably succeed Lord Granville’s 
manifesto in favour of Maori independence. Nor can we con- 
gratulate the colonists on their faith in “that large and in- 
fluential section of the English public” in whom they trust 
for a reversal of Lord Granville’s policy. The Conservatives, 
—too often from a party motive,—a few semi-independent 
politicians like Lord Carnarvon, and this journal almost, if 
not quite, alone in the ranks of the Liberal party, excepting, 
indeed, our Roman Catholic contemporary, the 7ud/ct,—have 
been as earnest, as the public in general have been apathetic, 
for the endangered colony. The New Zealand Minister, Mr. Fox, 
will find that his Commissioners on whom he relied so implicitly 
have been met with a blank refusal to entertain their proposi- 
tions, and that no “large and influential section of the public” 
has as yet evinced the slightest interest in the matter. What 
might happen, indeed, if New Zealand does decide on boldly re- 
questing the Queen to permit her to sever the Imperial tie, and 
if she does so while a scene of great disaster and sutlering is 
going on in the colony, it would be quite premature to say. 
Englishmen do uot easily realize what happens at the 
antipodes, but they may awaken to some sense of the true 
drift of our Colonial policy, if they see England losing he 
colonies, and the colonists of one of them losing their lives 
throuch a mere doctrinaire resolve of the Colonial Office t 
carry out anew and undiscusse? policy of its own. But hitherts 
at least, nothing could have been more ludicrously misplacs 
than the expectations of the New Zealanders from theis 
friends in England and in the Imperial Parliament. 

That the New Zealand Government itself,—a government 
we must remember, expressly formed to fall on the neck of 
the Colonial Office, and give and receive the kiss of peace 
if only the slightest appearance of a wish for an embrace 
could be wheedled out of that stony figure,—is begin- 
ning to see that Lord Granville means cutting the eable, the 

Mr. Fox's government, sigued by Mh 
The Minister, writing at an 
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previously noticed, namely, on the 7th January, speaks in a | of the personal self ; and of course, on national and political 
tone of grave indignation of the horror indicated by our affairs, an impartial arbiter of that kind could only be 
Government lest, if a single British soldier were left in New | “enlightened foreigner,” for an enlightened Englishman > 
Zealand, his aid might actually be had recourse to should a | Scotchman, or Irishman would, by the very nature of thee - 
disaster occur, and reminds Lord Granville that ‘New| be liable to the specific prejudices from which appeals 
Zealand is not an alien country; that it is peopled by two|be made. Now, it is always an advantage to incarnate the ° 
races, both of which, one by natural allegiance, and the other | lightened foreigner, if it be possible, in some one particular fom, 
by treaty—are British subjects,’—that the latter obligation | for while he remains a mere abstraction, he is apt, unhapp; 
alone precludes * both in spirit and in letter an Imperial policy | be a good deal swayed by the wishes of the pune, eae 
of absolute isolation and denial of moral support while loyal ' strictly just, of whose breast he is the inhabitant, And oe 
natives are being massacred because they do not secede from \there be a better type of the enlightened foreigner for a 
the Sovereign to whom they believe they owe allegiance ;” and | genuine Liberal, or one which is less likely to be swayed in 
he expresses the universal feeling of regret which will arise | any degree by British prejudice, than M. Louis Blanc? He js 
throughout the colony, “that the tone and purport of Lord Gran- /a man of genius; he really understands England ; he shows a 
ville’s despatch (written at a time when he must have known the | true sympathy with English institutions; and yet he 
colony to be in the greatest distress) are scarcely susceptible of | habitually laughs at our insular conceptions. Thus kis letterg 
any other explanation than a desire to abandon this country, and | to the Temps really hold English ideas up to English eyes in 
to — pee are 1 ol And after Peril (a ee spe ow - apepeh, en. 
powerful, and to our minds unanswerable, exposure of the | as an English Liberal could wish. And as we take it ¢ 
aluleasee and the inconsistencies of the Colonial Office, the | the duty of the party which appeals to the oldie 
Ministerial memorandum ends by formally claiming “ that | foreigner when he can help them, not to ignore the same 
the colony should be practically recognized as an integral por- enlightened foreigner when his words happen to fall like 
tion of the Empire, and not be thrust out beyond its pale as | precious balms which break the heads of his friends,y, 
of infinitely ied casiiieniiie than a British subject in foreign | shall try —— him as fair a hearing now, when his “sh 
lands. They ask England for no pecuniary sacrifice ; they do | are distasteful to us, as we did when they were a great aj 
not appeal to the compassion ; but they do appeal to those | against the narrow prejudices of the Conservatives. ets 
principles of eternal justice which are as much the duty of | M. Louis Blane’s view on the new Irish Coercion Bil] is, 
the strong as the heritage of the weak, and which even the | then, simply this,—that the increase of agrarian crime is g 
most powerful nation should never withhold from the weakest | most pM oy wanes and “0 more sinister for occurrin 
suppliant.”” We now know that seven weeks after this | under a Liberal Government,—that the new Bill puts Irelap 
reat was written, the fears expressed in it of new disaster |—-M. Louis Blane should have said certain we Soil i 
were apparently on the eve of being realized, that the very | tricts of Ireland,—virtually under a “state of siege,”—that 
faint hopes expressed in it have not one of them been realized, | the Habeas gag has not been suspended chiefly for 
and that the colony, at last aware that it had been aban-| appearance’ sake, only because it would Joos: so bad from a 
doned by England, was in the deepest depression as well as | Liberal Government ; “that would be very well,” says M. Louis 
danger. What can it all lead to except the formal separation | Blanc, speaking dramatically for Mr. Gladstone, “ for the 
to which the New Zealand Ministers point as the true object | Conservative Government of Disraeli, whom Heaven con- 
of Lord Granville, and this, too, under circumstances which will | found !’’—that it is a gross dereliction from Liberal principles 
leave the colony of New Zealand with a tradition almost as|to apply these coercive measures to Ireland, whatever the 
bitterly hostile to England as that of the American Colonies | apparent need of them,—that this step of a Liberal Ministry 
now called the United States? We have been ridiculed for so | in Liberal England drives one almost to despair of fidelity to 
repeatedly expressing this fear, but every fresh month con- | Liberal principles anywhere,—that the Liberals are now doin 
i ih what is more, confirms the impression that our | precisely what they assailed the Conservatives for doing i 
fear, so far as regards separation, is the deliberate hope and | time past,—and finally, that this increase of agrarian crime in 
aim of the present Colonial Office. | the face of even startlingly courageous remedial measures, 
But to return to the point from which we started. No drives the enlightened foreigner to the conclusion either that 
one can deny that if in Canada, if in the Cape, if in| these are not the remedies demanded by the nature of the 
New Zealand, separation is believed by official aie on ade- | evil, or that Ireland is “irreconcilable.” , 
quate grounds to be the deliberate policy of the Government,| Now, as to one comparatively immaterial point, M. Louis 
it was incumbent on the Ministry which had formed so| Blanc, in spite of his accurate knowledge of English politics, 
novel and hardy a design to communicate its view to Par-|is in error. It is not true that Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Bright 
liament, and take the opinion of the nation on the boldest | —or, as far as we know, any leading Liberal,—did condemn the 
and most startling innovation in modern statesmanship. To suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act by the Tories in 1867, 
carry out this policy to the bitter end in the extreme case of | or at other times. On the contrary, Mr. Gladstone always 
New Zealand, without ever informing Parliament of the real | supported that measure, and always held the same language 
motive, and leaving it to be supposed that the last regiment is | about it, that it was a most lamentable and miserable neces 
withdrawn from New Zealand solely because New Zealand | sity which could only subdue the external symptoms of the 
can do very well, if not better, without it, is not candid, is| disease,—though it was necessary to subdue those external 
not worthy of a policy which, however foolish and fatal it | symptoms,—but which on that very account ought never to 
may be and we think is, is at least both courageous and | be adopted by any ministry which had not set itself resolutely 
original. The nation is apathetic in part at least because it | to attack the seat of the disease at the same time that it 
is only half awake to what is happening. Let the Ministry | dealt with the most alarming symptoms. In point of fact, Mr. 
boldly propound its plans, and persuade the United Kingdom! Gladstone is not only not practising the policy which he 
to shear itself as soon as may be of its great colonial posses- | formerly condemned, but he is practising the very policy 
sions if it can, But it is neither constitutional nor just to | which he formerly pressed most urgently on the Tories,—the 
commit us deeply to an irretrievable policy, before any sub- | association of permanent, broad, and courageous remedial mea 
stantial fraction of the English people know what they are | sures with these necessary temporary measures for the suppres 
sanctioning and whither they are drifting. | sion of actual lawlessness in Ireland. Neither the Ministry nor 
eee ae | the Liberal party in general are in fact in any degree open a 
ee eee ' Bas | particular reproach of inconsistency which M. Louis Blane 
M. LOUIS BLANC ON THE COERCION BILL. ileal rs But that is neta small matter. 
HE Liberal party have made a good deal of rather effective | Though they are not open to the reproach of inconsistency, 
use from time to time during the discussion on Irish) they may be open to the worse charge of never having had 
policy, and especially during the discussion on the Irish Church, | faith in true Liberal principles at all. If they are not setting 
of “the enlightened foreigner.” That expedient was really not | at naught their former views now, both their former views 
without its advantages. A great moralist and still greater! and their present views may be unworthy of true Liberals,—of 
economist, Adam Smith, regarded an imaginary entity of that} the Liberalism of ‘ enlightened foreigners.’ Now that is the real 
kind as the ultimate standard of moral appeal,—in fact, as an | point at issue. Does true Liberal principle require that both 
incarnate conscience on all moral questions. Ilis imaginary | life and liberty should be with impunity invaded and trampled 
“man in the breast” of each individual, was nothing but the | out by private persons for an unlimited period, rather than 
enlightened foreigner of our political discussions under another | that liberty alone should be endangered and restricted by the 
name ; for he was invented hy Adam Smith expressly to serve! State? Can it be said to be an absolute and inviolable 
as a court of appeal from the individual prejudices and passions } Liberal principle that the State should never voluntarily 
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andanget and restrict private a pe though the result 
frigid adherence to that principle be that priv ate liberty is 
..- overridden, private property destroyed, and life taken 
in every direction by evil persons who have no such 
wt To us, we confess, this doctrine seems a mere 
vaicatare of Liberal principle. Why, every great State in its 
ondinary criminal law endangers and actually violates private 
‘hts and private liberty in numbers of cases every day, in 
rest of still greater numbers whose rights and liberties 
oald otherwise be still more seriously endangered? What are 
be arrest and imprisonment of offenders charged—often 
falsely —with a crime, but the endangering and injuring of 
many innocent persons, and the restricting of their liberties, 
for the sake of the many who would be still more en- 
dangered if such accusations were not entertained, and even, 
where there is sufficient doubt, sent for trial? M. Louis Blanc 
himself would hardly think of calling our ordinary police 
Jations gross derelictions from Liberal principle; yet 
they are entirely founded on the idea that for the protection 
of the many, the State must not scruple to impose regulations 
ghich will be often penal and injurious to the few. What 
more is there in the demand by the State for power to inter- 
fere, in the exercise of a still wider discretion, with the liberty 
of the few for the sake of the property, liberty, and life of 
the many, than an extension of this ordinary power,—an 
extension justified by the fact that this ordinary power has not 
answered the ordinary purpose? If order, and mutual respect 
for each others’ rights, be the first conditions of a free society, 
we cannot see how any conceivable Liberalism can condemn a 
government responsible for such order, for demanding from 
the freely chosen representatives of the nation greater powers, 
in order to restrain the lawless, or for freely wielding those 
powers when they are freely accorded. We confess we hardly 
understand in what sense M. Lovis Blanc thinks this a derelic- 
tion from Liberal principle. 
But he will say cohen that the very fact that such unusual 
powers are needed to preserve order, ought to convince all 
trae Liberals that Ireland is not really free, is not really 
governed by a government which possesses the confidence of 
the people? Perhaps it does. Undoubtedly the reluctance of 
the Irish to denounce agrarian crime and their fidelity to the 
cause of the assassin, do indicate a rooted belief in the hostility 
of the law and administration to the people. But when M. Louis 
Blanc infers from this, that “either the remedies adopted are 
not those demanded by the nature of the evil, or that Ireland 
is irreconcilable,’—-we maintain that he argues like a physi- 
cian who at once despairs of a medicine only because his patient 
is growing worse under the prospect of taking it. Does M. 
Louis Blane seriously believe that the Irish people are 
exasperated at the prospect of the Irish Land Bill, and are 
expressing that exasperation by agrarian outrages’ If he 
does, he may well say that the remedies adopted are not those 
demanded by the nature of the evil. But we believe that no 
such suggestion has yet been dropped by any British or Irish 
politician, and we can hardly believe that this notion is enter- 
tained by M. Louis Blanc himself. But if he does not believe this, 
and ascribes the increase of agrarian crime to any extraneous 
cause whatever,—if he is only calling our attention forcibly to 
the fact that the promise of what the Government regard 
as justice is not as yet drawing over the people of Ireland to 
our side——he seems to us a very impatient adviser. Evils 
the seeds of which have been carefully sown for hundreds 
of years cannot be rooted up in a session. History shows 
that an outburst of agrarian crime in Ireland has invari- 
ably followed every political excitement, especially where it 
has been an excitement consequent on a just concession of Irish 
rights. There are some natures which all kinds of agitation 
so upset and disorder, that nervous derangement inevitably 
follows, and this is more common with constitutions habitually 
low in tone than with any others. It seems to us almost 
ludicrous to judge the effect of any measure like the Irish Land 
law by the attitude of the country on its first introduction. 
You might just as well judge of the moral effect of school on 


the inte 


g0 to school. As for Ireland’s proving irreconcilable—we 
suppose M. Louis Blanc’s drift is that if she does, we ought to 
break her chains and bid her go in peace. Now we don’t 
believe a bit in any country proving irreconcilable which is 
both well governed and virtually governed by her own chosen 
Tepresentatives,—which will soon be, we hope, the case in 
Ireland (since even for this Coercion Bill of the Government's 
the vast majority of Irish Members voted, leaving only four- 
teen Irish Members, including tellers, with one Englishman, in 
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the minority); and we hold it to be the duty of statesmanship 
not to talk about irreeoncilability, but to solve the problem of 
reconcilability, at which Mr. Gladstone is, we fully believe, 
making a very promising attempt. But even were Lreland to 
remain irreconcilable after twenty yearsof just and equal govern- 
ment such as Mr. Gladstone has inaugurated, does it abso- 
lutely follow on any truly Liberal principles that Great Britain 
is bound to bid her go? We do not say that if the experi- 
ment had been tried long enough and fairly enough, we might 
not reply in the aflirmative; but we are quite sure that 
the staunchest Liberals have often replied in the negative to 
any demand of a fraction of the people for the right to separate 
from, and endanger the life of, the whole. If the Northern 
States were justifiable, quite apart from the question of Slavery, 
in resisting the secession of the South, as M. Louis Blane pro- 
bably believes, we cannot see how Great Britain could be 
held unjustified for resisting the secession of Ireland, so long 
as we leave Ireland no just right ungranted. We confess that, 
on the whole, M. Louis Blanc’s remarks on the Irish Coercion Bill 
have disappointed us. We doubt if they are quite worthy of 
the truly enlightened foreigner from whom they proceed,— 
though we have done our best to enter absolutely into his 
position, and look at our conduct with his eyes, 





A PROPERTY QUALIFICATION FOR DIPLOMATISTS. 


\ 7 HAT is the ideal of the gentlemen who are perpetually 

asking Government to reform the Diplomatic Service, 
we mean of those who desire a radical change, but do not 
demand its total abolition? With the latter we have just now 
neither time nor patience to argue. Those among them who 
are not mere doctrinaires, ready to assert that litigants would 
be all the sooner reconciled for the non-existence of lawyers, 
are not at heart seeking reform, but desiring Englishmen to 
adopt a Japanese policy of isolation. As Englishmen, even if 
they adopted that policy, are certain to abandon it the moment 
anybody arrests a countryman, we are not much concerned to 
discuss the extreme view; but there are men who are very 
sensible, who perceive that foreign powers have some right to 
know what Great Britain is at, who see that ignorance of 
foreign affairs is not in itself a blessing to statesmen, and who 
nevertheless affirm and believe that the existing Service might 
be reformed with economy and advantage. Now, what is their 
ideal? Might it not be shortly expressed as ** Mr. Odo Russell 
everywhere.” In other words, they wish, as we understand 
them, that Great Britain should have in every capital a repre- 
sentative who can enforce respect for his country, can manage 
most delicate or dangerous affairs in silence, can live with the 
men who govern, yet never be subdued by them, can accu- 
mulate, sift, and transmit all useful information, yet 
will cost the country only his salary, require no grand 
Embassy House, keep no idle staff, but do his own work, 
like any other busy professional man. Mr. Odo Russell does 
all that. Everybody knows that the work in Rome is of the 
most important kind, that we have all kinds of matters to 
settle there with the most peculiar of all Courts, that our 
countrymen swarm there and are not unfrequently in trouble, 
and that the work has for eleven years been perfectly done by 
a man who, as he says, could not live for his pay, and “ having 
been for that time his own staff, could not possibly do with less 
in future.” Wedonot know that the ideal is a bad one at all. 
One-half of all the arrangements about which Mr. Hammond 
is so great, and Mr. Ryland is so well informed, and the 
Joseph Humelings are so exercised could, as far as the political 
advantage of the Empire is concerned, be very well dispensed 
with. It is a good representative we want, and a good substi- 
tute for him when he is sick or away, not a microscopic 
Court of gentlemen to post up returns, and “ go into society,” 
and lead the lives of the idle class of a Continental capital, 
and contract fixed opinions as to the inferiority of all human 
beings except Parisians to the civilized Londoner. If we 
could do without them all so much the better, and if we could 
get a supply of Odo Russells, we believe the reformers would 
be right in saying that we could. The “returns” would have 
to be confided to Consuls, and the passport business to a 
native clerk, and the duty of watching military reforms to 
amateurs or agents despatched for the purpose, and the supreme 
duty of inviting the travelling Briton would have to be 
given up; but those things are, as compared with the wort of 
a Mission, the merest trivialities. That work is to convey 
constantly, accurately, and in an acceptable form, the views of 
tha British Government to the foreign Government, to learn 
in return its real as well as its professed views,—the objects it 
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is pursuing as well as the objects it writes despatches about, | 
—to smooth away accidental difficulties, to protect British | 
subjects, and to keep the Foreign Office informed of all matters | 
‘of import that newspapers—not being confidential documents | 
—deo not know or cannot reveal. Mr. Odo Russell can do all 
‘that all the better for not being hampered with an entourage of 
idle youngsters who think they are learning to be Ambassadors 
because for half-an-hour a day they translate statistics. 

But how to get Odo Russells. There are just two ways, 
one rather hinted than suggested by Mr. Russell himself, and 
the other brought forward every now and then, more or less 
feebly, by the reformers. Mr. Russell’s plan is to add a new 
qualification, the possession of £1,000 a year of private 
property, to the qualifications now asked or to be demanded 
from all candidates for diplomatic work. The effect of this 
would be in practice to confine the service to the upper classes, 
those who are rich while young; and, contrary as it seems to 
the tendencies of the day, the plan would have some consider- 
able advantages. It would bring into the service of the State 
mea who now, except in the Army, rather avoid it, who are 
willing to serve, but only in good positions, who have unusual 
-oppertunities of obtaining the special culture required,—the 
knowledge of men, of politics, and of modern languages,—and 
who would neither be “ taken ” nor annoyed with the ways of 
courtly society. The attraction of every class into the service 
of the State is a good, and Napoleon when he drew so many 
of the jeunesse doree into the diplomatic ranks showed more of 
his Italian finesse than in politics he usually condescended to 
display. That such men do business better is, of course, 
untrue. Not to quote English names, which would be invidi- 
ous, there is the well-known Prussian example, Baron Bunsen, 
who started, at all events, with nothing, and was perhaps the 
most acceptable ambassador who ever entered London ; but as 
a rule they get information in the circles where alone informa- 
tien is at many Courts to be had, more easily than men who 
are their superiors, but who have been trained to different work, 
who do not quite know what a whisper means, are apt to 
believe what they see a little too much, and cannot understand 
why the form of “England's errand” should make any par- 
ticular difference. The Americans, whose example Mr. Cobden 
used to quote, are very apt indeed to entrust their diplomacy to 
their “ best ’’ men, to pick out for the few important missions 
rich Jitt’vateurs, or men who might be Presidents, or superior 
officers in the Army, and they do notably well. It is a minor 
but still considerable advantage of this mode of selection, 
that it makes it possible to dismiss such men for incom- 
petence, or prejudice, or unacceptability, without ruining 
them. There is no man in the world so badly situated as a 
dismissed Secretary of Legation who lives on his pay, and 
nobody very often whom it would be so expedient to dismiss. 
The practice of removal relieves Government of some of the 
‘difficulty, but it introduces another,—that missions are con- 
stantly entrusted to men who know nothing whatever of the 
people they are sent to influence, who have studied Germans 
but not Spanish half-castes, who are perfectly fit, it may be, to 
deal with Presidents, but make a sad mess of their attempts to | 
induce a King’s last favourite to tell them why troops are 
colleeting. Finally, if things are to go on as they are, the 
restriction would deprive nobody of anything worth having, 
nobody without the qualification can seriously desire to 
What with the rise of prices, and the jealousy of the 
IJouse about allowances, and the inevitable abolition of secret- 
service money,—most of which, it is believed, goes in diplomacy 
i one kind or another,—none but full-grown Ministers can live 
n their pay without such an amount of social humiliation as 
ours them. Mr. Odo Russell hints in this despatch that he 
pends £2,000 a year,—at least, he says he could not live on 
»ss, and he does live,—that is, he subscribes £1,400 a year 
to help England do her work. There is not the least objection 
te that, if it is only understood beforehand. Of old, rich 
people used to think the State had claims on their money, 
and if any of them think so now, so much the better, while, 
if we must reduce the transaction to a commercial expression, 
it is just as wise to pay servants in position as in cash, and 
cheaper besides. But if we choose that system, let us give 
the position we promise. 

The other alternative, and the one much more likely to be 
‘adopted, is to make diplomacy the highest branch of the Civil 
e, to reject boys altogether, to insist on the severest 
possible examination among competitors not under thirty, 
and 4o pay as we pay the Indian Civil Service, an average of 
£2.00 a year, to make the service the “very best thing 
“and compel its members to work like Indian Commis- 
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sioners, or barristers in high practice, or anybody else wh, 
though well placed, thinks of his work instead it 
ease. Give no diplomatist a house, or a staff, or any oth 
excuse for wasting money and forming a court, but pa 
himself handsomely, so handsomely that he can with ‘ 
live the life he has to live in decent contentment, Ma, 
the higher appointments few, but make them great sie 
give good pensions, and then work the profession to the ns 
with unhesitating resolution. We shall get good men then, 
and cultivated men too, and have our work done like _ 
and not like interesting play, and yet not spend mop 
than the aid received is worth. The service is go disliked 
for its unreal social pretensions, that every piece of claptra 
about its costliness goes down, but it is really a service male 
tained principally by private subscriptions. Ten shillings g 
week would be too much for most attachés, but £200,009 
a year, the cost of half an ironclad, or of two regiments, e 
of the full Colonels, is not a great sum to pay for a seryicg 
which covers the world, and everywhere keeps us out of the 
only national Court of Appeal. 


THE BURIAL DEBATE. 

—* Wednesday, as usual, the House of Commons resolyej 

itself into a kind of Convocation. The question before 
it was the right of a Dissenter to be buried in the parish 
churchyard with forms acceptable to his creed, and the discus 
sion, as usual, revealed the extraordinary narrowness of the 
divisions which, in England at all events, separate the religious 
sects, and the extraordinary bitterness of their social differ. 
ences. Mr. O. Morgan, Member for Denbighshire, a Church. 
man, and the son of a beneficed clergyman, had proposed a 
Bill affirming the right of Dissenters to bury their dead in the 
churchyard, and to hold any religious ceremony they pleased, 
or to dispense with any, and to assemble at the grave as of 
right, but providing in return that the fee should always goto 
the incumbent, that brawling or indecorum should be punish- 
able, and that the repairs of the burying-ground, thus open to 
the entire community, should be provided for out of the poor. 
rate. A more moderate Bill it would be scarcely possible to 
draw, nor was there any real opposition to its fundamental 
theory,—that the churchyard belongs not to the Established 
Church, but to the entire body of parishioners. Nobody seriously 
attempted to deny that, and indeed, it could not be denied, 
for the House had but just passed a Bill affirming that all 
Church land belonged ultimately to the State, and devoting 
such land in Ireland to other uses. Nobody defended clergymen 
who refused to allow burials other than those of Churchmer, 
and very few apologized for those who objected to read the 
Service, though we regret to see that the old prejudice of the 
vulgar Calvinist, that it is wrong to hope for the salvation of 
a sinner, crops up through a layer of words in two or three of 
the speeches. Nor did anybody seriously attempt to deny that 
the grievance was serious, that Dissenters were liable to be 
debarred from a right at the caprice of a clergyman of th 
parish, or that the practice of refusing to allow to the friends 
of the dead the ministrations they approved while in life was 
defensible only on principles which would justify the old Test 
Acts, or indeed any form of ascendancy not involving direct 
persecution. All these things were admitted, in form at all 
events, whatever arricre pensée the speakers may have con- 
cealed, but still the contending parties could not agree. They 
fought and fought and fought, till at last the objections 
resolved themselves into four tolerably distinct points, three 
at least of which seem to us to be mere illustrations of the 
infinitely little. 

1. The Bill, it was alleged, would create scandal. The 
Dissenting minister might take the opportunity of giving the 
rector or vicar a lecture in “his own churchyard,” and a very 
violent “infidel” would be pretty sure to do it, and then there 
would be “strife.” If by ‘strife’ the speakers mean actual 
riot, there is force in their argument, but then it is an argument 
which can be very easily met. Punish such strife. Its occur 
rence is extremely improbable, Dissenters and Churchmen 
equally respecting graveyards; but neither of them would 
object to a clause specially protecting such places, or inflicting 
severe penalties for riot within them, or indeed during the pers 
formance of any funeral ceremony. Nobody wants sua 
scuilles, and nobody would object to punish them, least of al 
the “ infidels” of whom the House makes so much, and whos 
only fteling in the matter must be that any excitement @ 
the subject—provided the body is decently interred as a propé 
We apprebené, 





sanitary measure—is a mark of imbecility. 
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however, that “ strife ” was rather dreaded by the debaters in 

the theological sense, and in that sense the fear seems to us 

exceedingly unreasonable. Clergymen do not attack Dissenters 
daring a burial service, and why should Dissenters attack 
them? They would in a vast majority of cases much rather 
read the Burial Service, the beauty of which they acknowledge 
ss fully as the Church does. So strong indeed is this feeling 
that we have some doubt whether free admission, provided 
that the service read were taken from the Burial Service, 
ould not completely satisfy nine-tenths of all the religious 
bodies in the kingdom. But even supposing thai the attack 
were made, that the Dissenting minister, for example, prayed 
for the rector as for one still bound in the withes of superstition, 
how would the rector be more hurt than by the same prayer 
ithin the chapel walls? Because it is, say objectors, an in- 

sult within his own churchyard. But it isn’t his own church- 
yard, but the parish churchyard. That is the very point 
and justification of the Bill, admitted on all hands, by Mr. 
Beresford Hope and Mr. Walter as clearly as by Mr. 0. 
Morgan. The Dissenter is on his own ground, and the clergy- 
man is no more specially insulted than if the prayer were 
offered in the Dissenter’s own house,—less insulted, indeed, for 
he would have full opportunity of pouring coals of fire upon 
his adversary’s head. 

9, It is said,—Mr. Cross said it,—that there is no reci- 
procity in the demand. No Churchman under the Bill can 
demand to be buried in a Dissenters’ churchyard. Mr. Cross 
actually pushed this argument hard, and quoted in its support 
an article from the 7¥nes, which we can only explain by sup- 
posing it published in one of those attacks of silliness which 
occasionally beset all newspapers. There is literally nothing 
in the point. The Dissenters’ graveyard is private property, 
the parish graveyard is the property of the community. To 
argue from one to the other is to argue that because a man 
has a right to walk in the street, he has a right to walk in 
every neighbour's carriage-drive. 

3, It is said that the Dissenters might just as well perform 
any service they desire in their chapels or their own houses, as 
the Scotch do, and then convey the body to the churchyard 
to be buried in silence. That may be quite true, but then 
that arrangement involves the stultification of the whole 
political meaning of the Bill. The Dissenters would very 
likely agree, if the same practice were enforced on the Church, 
but the very ground of their protest is that they ought 
to be left as free as the Church to use ground which is 
the common property of both, and the use of which 
it is not convenient, as in the case of the Church building, to 
confine to one denomination, but extremely inconvenient, so 
inconvenient that for sanitary reasons it cannot be done. In 

thousands of country parishes the Dissenter has to choose 
between burying his dead in the parish churchyard with the 
Established service or not burying at all; and having quite as 
much reverence for the dead as his rival, he almost invariably 
submits to the injustice, an injustice which in Catholic 
countries, where the priest has much more excuse, for the | 
churchyard is his by law, is a constant cause of riot. 


THE RELATIVE MAGNITUDE OF POEDSs. 
\[" ALFRED, AUSTIN, a critic of some cleverness, who has 
4 expressed in unmeasured terms a profound contempt for 
the present writer, terming him “an ignorant and presumptuous 
| scribbler, wholly unentitled to give an opinion on poetry at all,”"— 
has just published a book,* the object of which appears to be 
to demonstrate that there neither are nor can be any stars of the 
first magnitude in the sky of modern poetry,—a rash thesis, which 
appears to commit its author to shut his eyes even if any that 
should seem to him great should suddenly flash upou us. As 
he gives for this asserted incapacity the most inconsistent and 


mutually destructive reasons, we do not care to follow him faz 
But as it will help tc 


| into this hazardous region of speculation. 
illustrate the subject we want to discuss,—whether or not we 
have the materials for classifying the relative magnitude of 
poets with the slightest success,—we will mention a few of 
them. One of them is, that this is not an age of action. ‘“ We 
may say of great poetry,” says Mr. Austin, * what Demosthenes 
said of great oratory, that the soul of it is,—action, action, 
action. ‘The ‘Iliad’ is all action, so almost all is the * .Eneid.’’ 

The poetry of the “Eneid” due to its action! Mr. Austin 
might almost as well assert the same of the “ Prometheus” 
of JEschylus, or the ‘Excursion’ of Wordsworth. Dr. 
Newiman knows Virgil better then Mr. Austin, aud he inci- 
dentally touches the secret of his charm in one or two fine lines 
of his new book, which might almost have referred to some poet 
of our own day, when he speaks of the endearing and endur- 
ing clemeuts of Virgil’s poetry as his “single words and 
phrases, his pathetic half-lines giving utterance to the voice 
of Nature herself, to that pain and weariness, yet hope of 
better things, which is the expression of her children in 
every time.” Mr. Austin will hardly gain the critical re- 
putation of which he is evidently ambitious, if he dashes off a 
criticism of the ‘*.Eneid,” as a stirring poem of the * Lliad” sort, im 
order to sustain a theory which has hardly a plausible sie to it 

Mr. Austin puts Wordsworth very high,—and it does him credit 
that he does so,—among the poets of the last generation, Was /« 

a poet of action? Were the lines on ‘Tintern Abbey,” or the lines 
on ** Lucey,” or those on ** The Solitary Reaper,” or those even on 
* the good Lord Clifford,” poems of action? We may safely say of 
Wordsworth that it was his greatest distinction as a poet to brood 


| so well, as hardly ever to know what action, except in the way of 


brooding, meant. It would have been very hard, we should have 
thought, to find much action even in the finest poems of Milton, [Low 
much is there in Satan’s address to Light, or in ** Il Penseroso ?” 
Are Shakespeare’s sonnets, some of the most perfect and exuisite, 
though not of course the greatest of his poems, poems of action ?° 
WereShelley’s poems,—was * Alastor” or the lines * Inthe Muganean 
ITills,” or ** ‘The Skylark,” or ‘Julian and Maddalo,” or ** Adonais,’ 

full of action? We fear that if the only excuse for what Mr 

Austin thinks the degeneracy of modern poetry is the deficiency of 


| the present age in action,—is it thus deficient, by the way ? was 


the Crimean war, or the American war, or the Sepoy war in [ndta 
so very deficient in action ?—the history of poetry shows it to bea 











4, And finally, there is the serious question which neither 
Church nor Dissent has ever fairly faced, which crops up at| 
every turn, which is the very centre of the Education dif | 
culty, and which day by day assumes larger proportions. | 
Granting toleration or equality to all sects, is it to extend to| 
those who reject all sects alike? Or, as most of the speakers put | 
it, Is it to be permitted to an infidel to deliver an anti-Christian 
address in a churchyard? We greatly fear that if a plebiscitum 
were taken Church and Dissent would unite to reply in the nega- | 
tive, to confine equality to Christians, and perhaps Jews, who do 
not proselytize, and whose “ social position,’ as Mr. Beresford | 
Hope said, with the oddest contempt for the first truth of | 
Christianity, “is so very good.”’ Fortunately the representa- | 
tives are wiser than the electors, and are preparing, though 
very reluctantly and very slowly, to face the proposition that 
the right to profess any ereed involves of necessity the right | 
to reject all creeds, and to publish the reasuns for rejection. 
+here is no possible escape either from the conclusion or from 
its consequences, no claim to forbid negative teaching, no right | 
to object, nothing to be done except to give the “ blasphemer ” 
equal civil rights with the faithful, and find in his blasphenay | 


own satisfied conclusion that there are not and cannot be 


poem cannot be in any true sense a great one, 
| of the Book of Job and the Psalms, and the many wonderful 


|poems of Isaiah, which, whatever they are move than poems, are 


tion. 


very bad excuse indeed. But Mr. Austin has another reason 
which he evidently thinks a still better one, why the aye can’t 
produce great poets. It is an age of divided counsels ; and M 
Comte has said, with that superficial brilliancy which has earned 
him at once so much admiration and so much contempt, ** that 
art, in its highest and most satisfactory form, cannot possibly be 


expected from an epoch and a people whose best and most vivid 


And Mr. Austin parades 


intellects are not substantially agreed.” 
i ology and 


the intellectual distraction of the age, especially on th 
great length, in order to fortify himself in his 
great 


the aims of life, at 


poets in such a time. Ife even urges expressly that when theo- 


| logy or scepticism, or, as we may say, atheology, enters into the 
substance of the poct’s thought, he is off his proper beat, and his 


Well, in the facc 


certainly poems in the highest sense of the term,—to say nothing 
of the many grand Latin hymns,—that is a rather absurd asser 


But not to dwell on this somewhat parenthetical, and we 













































Justice is above | think we may say demonstrably false canon of Mr. Austin’s, but 


a new incentive to the diffusion of the faith. 
the creeds, and Bradlaugh has the same right to lecture | 
over his disciple’s grave as the Archbishop of Canterbury or | highest art caunot be expected from ‘ au epoch an La people whose 

T. Spurgeon. st vivid intellects are not substantially agreed,” how are 


to keep purely to his more deliberate Comatist principle that the 
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we tointerpret this canon of Mr. Austin’s own favourite poets, the 


standards by which he measures our puny modern lights? Were 
Byron and Shelley substantially agreed either with each other 
or with the most vivid intellects of their age,—with Scott, 
with Wordsworth, with Coleridge, with Keats, on any con- 
ceivable subject that stirred the vividest thought of that vivid 


time? Did Wordsworth go up into the mountains because the 


** . , . | 
most vivid intellects of the age,—Lord Jeffrey’s, for instance, | 


—urged him on to his poetic work, or because he wished to 
separate himself from the world, and give his heart to enjoy 
‘the lonely rapture of lonely minds”? Nay, so far is 
M. Comte’s canon from accounting for the highest successes in 
poetry, that we doubt if there is a single great poet in the whole 
history of the world who can be shown to have had his intellect 
vivified by the intellectual sympathy and support of the most 
vivid minds of his contemporaries. From JEschylus’s grand 
picture of the perfect loueliness of Prometheus to Wordsworth’s 
mountain musings and Shelley's solitary wails,—(we do not come 
nearer toour own day because Mr. Austin denies that we have any 
great poet amongst us now),—it is hard to find a single great 
poet who did not write in an age of deep intellectual questioning 
and severe intellectual collisions. Was the age of Elizabeth, when 
Yoman Catholicism was fighting its great battle with Lutheranism 


and Calvinism, and when the new philosophy of Bacon was fighting | 
its great battle with the old scholastic system, a day when ‘‘ the most | 


vivid intellects were substantially agreed”? Was Ilorace, was 
Lucretius, was Dante, was Goethe, or Schiller, the poet of an age 
when *‘ the most vivid intellects were substantially agreed”? ‘To 
our minds, it would be far more plausible to say that almost every 
great poet has arisen under the stimulus of some great wave of 
change which has kindled high hopes and stormy passions, and so 
set ‘*the most vivid intellects” at hopeless variance. It was cer- 
tainly under the stimulus of such influences that the great Attic 
poets, the great medizeval poet, the great Elizabethan poets, and 
the great poets who were contemporary with the French Ievo- 
lution, wrote. 
to have the more weight that he himself was the very opposite of 
a poet of action, the kindling effect of the French Revolution upon 


his imagination, and how its failure drove him into the wilderness | 


to seek the calm of healing meditation, Action is not of the 
essence of poetry,—as far as possible from the essence of much of 


the very highest poetry,—but great events, great undulations of 


feeling, great hopes, while they almost invariably drive the most | song. 
vivid intellects of the time far as the poles asunder instead of | satirists 


uniting them, do undoubtedly develop the conditions under which 
genius works with the greatest fire. 

And this leads us naturally to the question we proposed to dis- 
cuss, as to the materials we may have for estimating the relative 
magnitude of the great poetic stars,—which we take to be in any 
case one of the least satisfactory and most absolutely conjectural | 
tasks to which any sane critic can set himself. Even with regard 
to the material stars, astronomers have done nothing that is more 
certainly questionable and more probably erroneous than the 
classification of them into stars of various degrees of magnitude. 
One of the ablest of our modern astronomers has shown how 
likely it is that all the work of this kind which has been done will 
have to be done over again on very different principles. But the 
attempt, we think, rashly and unwisely made by Mr. Austin, is 
infinitely more hazardous. All our estimates of poets depend on 
a full capacity for sympathy with their poetical aims and for in- 
sight into their poetical world. Directly we catch ourselves ridi- 
culing and depreciating poetry which has made a profound im- 
pression on minds clearly broader, or deeper, or even fuller of 
minor chords than our own, we may be quite sure that for esti- 
mating the relative magnitude of that poetic star in the firmament, 
we are utterly incompetent. Of specific faults and deficiencies in 
a poet whose full power we feel, we may judge. But of the rela- 
tive worth of poetry which evidently has an infinitely higher attrac- 
tion for other, and equally impressible, or more impressible, intel- 
lects than it has for us, we cannot possibly be respectable judges. 
That such a critic as Mr. Alfred Austin,—clever as he often is,— 
should erect himself into a common measure of these great incom- 
mensurables, strikes us with wonder at the audacity of what Mr. 
Disraeli calls ‘‘ superior persons.” It is not the great poets who 
depreciate the less, but the hard critics. ‘To any mind of true 
poetic sympathy each poet in turn will seem the highest while it is 
immersed in his influence, and the attempt to grade genius of 
orders so different will seem almost like the attempt to compare 
the relative claims of heat and light, or to determine which of the 
colours of the rainbow is intrinsically the most beautiful. ‘Think 


Wordsworth has described, in a poem which ought | 





how Shelley wrote of poets, some of whom Mr. Austin would pro- 


. PN 
bably hardly recognize as poets at all, when describing the ent 
of Keats among the immortals :— maa 


“ Tho inheritors of unfulfilled renown 
Rose from their thrones built beyond mortal thought 
| Far in the Unapparent. Chatterton 
Rose pale, his solemn agony had not 
Yet faded from him ; Sidney as he fought 
And as he fell, and as he lived and loved 
Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot, 
Arose ; and Lucan by his death approved; 
Oblivion as they rose shrank like a thing reproved, 
“And many more whose names on earth are dark, 
But whose transmitted effiluence cannot die 
So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 
Rose robed in dazzling immortality. 
‘Thou art become as one of us,’ they ery, 
‘It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 
Swung blind in unascended majesty, 
Silent alone amid a Heaven of song. 
Assume thy winged throne, thou vesper of our throng,.’” 


No doubt you might compare poets under one head or another, 
under the head of vital force, for instance,—the volume of mental 
shock, so to speak, which any one poet is capable of delivering,~, 
classification under which Byron might probably stand even aborg 
Shakespeare, and certainly above every other poet known to us, ( 
you might compare them under the head of variety and breadth 
of range, a head under which Byron would come comparatively 
low, and Shakespetre, of course, would be beyond the highest of 
_all other poets, Goethe possibly standing second. Or you might 
compare them under the head of what we ordinarily call poetic 
inspiration, that is, in relation to the evidence of the rapid, spon- 
taneous, and unlaboured flow of lyrical feeling, a classification 
which would put Shelley, perhaps, at the very head of the list, at 
least of English poets, and Keats not far off him; or you might 
compare them under the head of painting power, a classification 
which would probably put ‘Tennyson second to none but 
Shakespeare, alike in the grandeur and the realistic fore 
of his painting; or you might compare them unde 
the head of meditative rapture, a classification which would 
put Wordsworth far above all poets known to the present writer, 
| and give no mean place to Buchanan and David Gray ; or you 

might compare them for their imaginative treatment of the intel. 
lectual life, under which head Browning and Tennyson, and 
| Matthew Arnold and Clough and Dr. Newman, would all of them 


| 


probably stand above some of the greatest masters of drama and 


Or again, you might compare them as epi¢rammatists and 
, under which head Dryden and Pope would probably rise 
above any English poets, ancient or modern. All these are mere 
illustrations, and very imperfect illustrations, of the innumerable 
heads under which poets may be compared; but they are meant 
merely to show the folly: of trying to class poets in absolute rauks 
at all. There is no difficulty in determining that Shakespeare far 
outshines in general volume of light and heat and life of al 
sorts, all poets known to us, but directly you descend to 
any lower level, it is by no means profitable, even if it is 
possible, to balance one sort of claim against another. 
The only conceivable common measure would be the mind of 
poet as universal as that of Shakespeare himself. Perhaps if we 
could have him with us now and know his scale of value, we might 
concede that we had got something like a standard. But no nat- 
rower mind can possibly furnish one of the smailest worth. For 
men like Mr. Austin, who are conscious of a certain amount of 
talent and a still greater amount of grudge against the praises 
they hear of poets whom they deem no poets or small poets, 0 
attempt it, seems to us almost silly. Many of his severest 
judgments are pure confessions of narrowness,—dark lines in the 
poetical spectrum crying out against the light. The very violent 
criticism passed upon this journal, for instance, to which we 
have alluded, was nominally grounded on the admiration we had 
expressed of Mr. Clough’s wonderful poem on Easter Day,-4 
poem containing one of the most marvellous expressions of 
intellectual pain combined with true spiritual passion which Doubt 
ever drew from a human breast. We cannot convince Mr. Austia 
that this is a fine poem if he does not feel it, any more than 
we can convince a blind man that the sun is shining; but 
then he should try and rectify the pitiable narrowness of his 
judgment by taking a good opinion or two. Let him ask Mr. 
Arnold, for instance, what he thinks of it, and not cry out 
against a great poem because he personally has no taste for it. 
He gives a curious indication, by the way, of this pitiable narrow 
ness in the very same context. ‘To illustrate our ignorance and 
folly, he re-extracts and grossly garbles by omissions, without aj 
marks of omission, the first part of an extract given by us from 
Mr. Clough,—not from any of Mr. Clough’s finest poems, but 
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i very curious and characteristic one, which we extracted 
rather as casting a light on his personal character than for 
its poetry .—then, he leaves out all the latter part of the extract, 
all which gave it its meaning, mentions our having called it a 
remarkable soliloquy,” and thereupon proceeds to apply to us 
the courteous epithets we have before mentioned. Now, we do not 
sappose Mr. Austin was consciously dishonest in garbling this 
extract (though asterisks are usual to indicate great elisions, 
gpecially when & man is somewhat vulgarly running down a 
pt, and running down his critics for admiring him), and in 
pitying Us for thinking it was remarkable, after he hod carefully 
lt out all that we thought remarkable, and all the reasons for 
rhich we thought so. We feel very little doubt that he did not 
see any difference between the grossly garbled and shortened ex- 
tract and the complete one, and that his mind was incapable of 
seing any such difference ; but then we think that conduct of this 
grt does show that the man who is guilty of it is utterly blind to 
all the simplest conditions of true criticism. For such a man to 
attempt to assign the relative places of our modern English poets 
in the poetic scale, is like aman who is colour-blind proposing 
himself as a judge on the relative beauty of various colours. 
Still, if he serves to illustrate the intrinsic difficulty of his at- 
tempt, and to show the public how utterly incommensurable the 
merits of almost all great poets are, he will not have been clever 
and scofling and narrow in vain. 


expressly 


SEVENTH-DAY SABBATARIANS, 

OST people, were they asked to give a reason for their 

i} religious observance of the first day of the week, would 
answer, we suppose, that a divine commandment given to the Jews 
had ordered the seventh day so to be kept, and that another divine 
commandment given to the Christian Church had transferred this 
observance from the seventh day to the first. ‘This is one of the 
things which, for the sake of a very general and obvious con- 
venience, Christian communities have been contented to assume on 
the very slenderest authority, exactly as for the reason of the 
obvious inconvenience, they have been contented to ignore certain 
precepts for which the authority to be adduced is of the very 
highest. It has seemed a perilous precedent to proclaim that any 
one out of the Ten Commandments was of a validity inferior to 
that of the rest ; and where a peril is recognized to exist, there is 
never any difficulty in providing and accepting an hypothesis 
which will provide an escape. There is abundant evidence, how- 
ever, in early Church history that the change of day was not 
accepted without opposition, opposition which was powerful 
enough to secure something like a compromise. The Jewish 
converts to Christianity would have shown little of the charac- 
teristic tenacity of their race, if in accepting the festival of the new 
faith they had ceased to honour that which had distinguished the 
old. We find, accordingly, that in the Eastern communities, 
where the Jewish element was large, the first day of the week and 
the seventh were held in nearly equal honour. In the West, in- 
deed, an opposite cause produced something of the same result. 
The Roman Church especially protested against Judaism by 
fasting on the Jewish Sabbath. ‘The practice became the source of 
contentions so fierce and so general as to seem ludicrously out of 
Proportion to the importance of their subject. ‘I'he wisdom of St. 
Ambrose, who declared that on the seventh day he was wont to 
fast at Rome and to feast at Milan, was as rare then as it is rare, 
when any controversy really stirs us to interest, aiong ourselves. 
In the general movement and tumult of thought which 
accompanied the Reformation, old Sabbatarian controversies 
naturally revived. Krasmus speaks of certain Bohemian fanatics 
who emulated and even surpassed in their strictness Origen’s 
Dositheans, not merely remaining in the same position in which 
theSabbath found them, but refusing even to take specks of dust 
out of their eyes ; and this sect seems to have added to rigid views 
of the obligations of the Sabbath, the inference, which is surely 
logically irresistible, that these obligations are binding for the very 
day for which they were first imposed. ‘The next century saw 
in England a remarkable increase of these controversies. ‘The 
“Sabbath question ” was one of the main points in dispute be- 
tween the Anglican and Puritan parties, and of the Paritan party 
the “Seventh-Day Sabbatarians ” were the extreme Left, as Laud 
and the fanatical adherents of ‘The Book of Sports” were the 
extreme Right of that which was opposed to them. ‘These extreme 
opinions were advocated by several writers, among whom the 
Most couspicuous were one Nicholas Brabourne, a minister of 
Suffolk, in the former half of the century, and Thomas Bampfield 
in the latter. The writings of Bampfield probably influenced the 














mind of the man who actually founded the community which still 
preserves in England the traditions of these opinions. ‘This was 
one Joseph Davis, a linendraper of Little ower Hill, whose 
curious autobiography and confession of faith we have now 
before us. 

Joseph Davis was born at Chipping Norton, in Oxfordshire, in 
the year 1627, of a well-to-do trading family. lis father “ in- 
clined to take the Parliament’s side after Edgehill fight,” but 
suffered from the dangerous proximity of Oxford, and was finally 
compelled to retire to Warwick. ‘The son was apprenticed to a 
mercer of Coventry, and seems to have shown himself, then as 
afterwards, a good man of business. Here he lived in peace till 
the Restoration. Ile writes in strong terms about the coalition of 
parties which led to the bringing-back of the King, and it is not 
unlikely that he used the same language openly at the time. He 
speaks, too, of informing against Lord Falkland for complicity in 
the rising of Sir George Booth. At all events, he seems to have 
fallen under the displeasure of the new Government. Ile did not, 
it seems, decline the oath of allegiance, but refused to take it more 
than once. ‘The end of it was that, after being arrested and 
released more than once, he was subjected to an almost continuous 
imprisonment of nearly ten years. Ile was released in 1670, but 
fell into trouble again eight years afterwards, when the Popish 
plot set England in a ferment, and when, as he says, ‘ the enemy 
turned the laws made against Papists upon the Dissenters, of 
which,” he continues, “ I had my share, being fined £20 per 
month, I being taken at three meetings.” He was threatened 
with more serious loss, the peace officers coming upon the Sabbath 
evening to break open his shop, but desisting, he does not know 
for what reason,—‘* Whether it was that my family’s being a 
singing while they were doing it, or some other powerful convic- 
tion, or that Mr. ‘Tomlison nailing up the windows, almost broken 
open, with some long nails, prevented them, I do not determine,” 
Ile was resolved, however, not to trust any longer to the pro- 
tection either of the singing or the nails; for he removed his 
goods into the City, a safer place, it would seem, than the Minories, 
where his shop was situated, sold them, and * lived privately 
some years, until God stayed his rough Winds in the Day of his 
East Winds, and King James ascended the Throne, Declaring for 
Liberty of Conscience.” For the next twenty years, that is, till 
his death in 1707, he traded and prospered in a linendraper’s shop 
in Little ‘Tower Hill. 

Davis does not make it very clear in his autobiography when he 
adopted his ‘* Seventh-Day-Sabbath ” opinions, but we gather from 
it that they were formed during his imprisonment. ‘The argu- 
ments by which he supports them are of the familiar kind; one of 
them, however, strikes us as being ingenious, and we commend it 
to the attention of the “ literalists.” It is built on Christ’s words 
bidding Lis disciples pray that in the great trouble which was to 
come upon Judza “ their flight might not be on the Sabbath-Day.” 
The words had prospective reference to a time when the Christian 
Church should have been established, and therefore seemed to 
contemplate a continued observation of the seventh day. ‘These 
arguments he supports with some of the ‘* experiences” with which 
Sabbatarian controversy has always been remarkably rife. He 
tells us, for instance, of a Christian woman, a widow, who, being 
blind, *‘ desired of God that if the seventh-day were [is Sabbath, 
that He would give her so her Sight that she might have His Word 
as a Token of it, and made this Promise or Vow to the Lord, that 
she should for ever after observe and keep it.” Whereupon she 
heard a voice the night following which said, ** Wash your eyes in 
nothing but water.” ‘* Whereupon, in the morning she bid her 
daughter to bring her some water, which she did, and washing her 
eyes therewith (we cannot help profanely wondering whether the 
remedy had ever been tried before) she went out of her door, 
which looked towards Sopham, about two miles off, and said to 
her daughter, ‘I see Sopham’s two churches which stand together,’ 
and could also after see very well to read in a Bible.” 

From Davis's will, which was executed on May, 1706, and 
proved in the March of the following year, we learn that he had 
gathered together a congregation of like-minded persons, which 
was accustomed to meet in Mill Yard, in Whitechapel. ‘To the chief 
members of this congregation he left in trust either immediately or 
in reversion the property which he had accumulated, property 
which seems to have been of no inconsiderable amount, as it 
included a farm at Maplestead, and fourteen tenements in St. 
Paul's, Shadwell. ‘The meeting-house in Mill Yard still exists ; 
and there is, we believe, another community professing the same 
doctrine at Reading. Both congregations are, we have heard, 
very small, but the sect still possesses a considerable number of 
adherents in America. It is safe, however, to predict that it will 
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not very long survive. It is strong, indeed, in its logical position, | They resolved to disbelieve their ears, no matter what they might 
but it has the fatal weakness of clashing with the arrangements | hear to his disadvantage. A philosopher near me asked Waen 
of the society around it. ‘The fate of the unfortunate citizen of | would women be competent to act asjurors? If he had reflected g 





Tewkesbury, as it is commemorated in the brief dialogue, — moment, he must have seen that the fair prattlers Were, in obedi 
«“ Junpmus: ‘Sabbata sancta colo: de stercore surgere nolo.’ ence to their marriage vow, merely reflecting the Opinions of 


” husbands eager for promotion. 

The ninety-six Councillors-General crowded into the Space in 
| front of the bench. For the most part they were very old te 
| It was whispered, and, as it afterwards fell out, with truth, that 


. : ; : age 
here as in everything exceptional, must prove too strong for the | ; . 
. z : : E os | several of them had received each Death's three Warnings, The 


“CynssTIAN: ‘Sabbata nostra quidem: Solomo remanebis ibidem,’ 





illustrates the difficulty. ‘The disadvantage of having two non- 
working days is one which, notwithstanding the case of the Jews, 


average of enthusiasm which any community can command. se ‘ ; : 
, majority of those jurors /v posse wore decorations. It would have 


= = been surprising if they did not. Thirty-two of those territorial 
A REPUBLICAN ON THE TOURS TRIAL. magnates were mayors of communes. ‘The Emperor it was who 
CIAL CORRESPONDENT] invested them directly with their civic dignities, why and Wherefore 
ours, Lndre et Loire, March 23, 1870. [ have not space to mention. ‘Then there were a university inspec. 


[From ovr Spi 





No large French town, at a time when party spirit runs high, is | tor, a juge de pair, an honorary president of an assize court, and 
better cireumstanced for a session of that special tribunal, the | an assistant judge, who has overstepped the period when French. 
High Court, than Tours. The dominant character of the Touran- | men are no longer competent to sit on the bench; a chamberlai 
gean is placidity. Obtaining with comparative ease a richly | of the Empress, an engineer of public works, a SOUS-prefect 
furnished table from the fat plains and vine-clad hills around, he | grown grey in the discharge of his functions, and a captain of 
takes no vital interest in the political and social struggle now being | artillery. A small group stood apart and conversed earnestly ing 
|low tone. It was made up of the nine Liberal Councillors-Genera) 
afterwards challenged by the Procureur Imperial. The leading 





fought in the world. There are here no factories in which labour 
can learn to combine against capital, except Mame’s great printing 
establishment, where, however, the kind of work done is not | man among them was M. Morin, formerly a Professor of Philosophy 
favourable to a spirit of revolt. Proof readers and compositors in | in the College of France, and now an editor of the Rappel, Y, 
it have few opportunities of reaching the mental stature of a| Morin is of cold and reserved exterior, and finds it hard to get on 
Proudhon or a Laboulaye. Mame heaps fortune upon fortune | with the exuberant writers of the Mursetllaise. The remaining 
through cheap Ultramontane literature based on the dogma of the | eight included M. Perdrix of Dijon, an advocate of a Liberal 
Immaculate Conception. The Tourangean has something of the | tinge ; Dr. tathier of Lyons, a socialist of the Fourierist school ; 
valet in his nature. Questions of personal dignity are to him of | a Radical manufacturer from the Vosges, a tulle manufacturer 
small consequence when they clash with questions of interest. ‘The | from Normandy, a commission agent from Marseilles, and gig 
Capet and Valois kings gave proof of their sagacity in building | notaries of independent politics, but, in the Imperialist sense, 
palaces along the Loire, and living in them. ad their descendants | strictly men of order. 
not preferred Paris to Plessis, Blois, and Amboise, there is no At about half-past ten the privileged persons began to think of 
knowing but what France to this day might have gone on at a| getting to their places. As to the unprivileged outside the bar, 
jog-trot pace like a monk's mule, and never kicked and plunged | they sat or stood wherever they could. A marshal of France, 
under the whip and spur of heavy taxes. some generals and colonels, and many local functionaries were 
As a general rule, polities languish in ‘Tours. The little and | shown to seats on the bench. Judges and Procureurs dropped off, 
very militant band of democrats here, who rally round the Mur- | and disappeared behind a green curtain. ‘The reporters hastened 
seillvise, have hard work to keep up their cadres. The indifference | to their desks, and the ladies belonging to judicial families installed 
of those around them stands in the way of their winning martyrs’ | themselves in the comfortable baize-covered pews erected for them. 
palms. A local advocate said to me yesterday, with unfeigned | ‘The Court entered at half-past eleven. Gill, the leading carica- 
sorrow, ** We have, alas! no point de resistance. Nothing that we turist, who has come down to lours in Nochefort’s interest, showed 
can do will stir those people either to anger or to pity. In the himself alive to the disfiguring influence on bald old gentlemen of 
feudal times our ré/e would have been a fine and easy one, for we | bright scarlet robes and rich lace bands. His pencil was out in 
should have taken the town by assault, and governed it to our | an instant, and in a few strokes a row of grotesque heads sprang 
liking. Protestantism flourished along the Loire, just because of | up on a leaf of his little sketch-book. His eye next wandered to 
the intrepidity of a handful of leaders on the one side, and the | the Councillors-General, who were marshalled by ushers to the 
docility of the sleek-skinned populace on the other. If anything front of the bench to answer to a roll-call. ‘The penalties for those 
could agitate them, it would be the procts Pierre Bonaparte. Yet | absenting themselves without sufficient cause are 10,000f. fine and 
the indignation of the Marseilliise finds no echo here. The Tour- | loss of civil rights for five years. Six Councillors-General failed 
angeans are curious to see the Prince escorted by his two colonels, | to appear. But they excused themselves on grounds the validity 
and Rochefort by a pair of gendarmes. But they don't trouble | of which nobody can dispute. M. Buis de Drome, for instance, 
alleges that he is over 80 years old; M. Privat, of the Eure-et- 











themselves about this unequal application of the law. ‘They look 
on with indifference at the privileges accorded to ‘Son Altesse | Loire, is past 75 ; M. Bessetaux is senile, and indisposed; M. 
VAssassin,’ and at the indignities to which Rochefort is subjected.” | tollet is blind with age ; another old gentleman is paralyzed ; and 
The disappointed advocate brings me to the trial before the | a M. Benais comes forward to state himself that he is hopelessly 
High Court, which is the cause of my presence at Tours. Future | deaf, and entering on his seventy-sixth year. 
Macaulays may speak of this affair as a great solemnity, for I Those whom time has dealt with more gently retire to th 
elieve our English Press has resolved to treat it as such. So far | jury-room, where, in the presence of Prince Pierre, his counsel, 
as it has gone, I can only see in it a clumsily acted farce. ‘The | and the Procureur-lumperial, they draw lots for the honour of 
prologue was the daily drive of President Glandaz, a puisne judge | serving at the trial. Frenchmen are not habitually fettered by 
of the Court of Cassation, through the town, in a brilliantly-| the promises of secrecy which are so binding to Euglish jurors. 
appointed equipage, escorted by a crack regiment of dragoons. | In this instance, the challenged jurymen hastened to whisper to 
People wondered why the accused Prince was not also treated to | their friends what had just happened behind the scenes. The 
a triumphal ride through Tours. The aspect of the Court, on | three first names which had turned up were challenged one after 








g, was very animated, but certainly not imposing. | the other. ‘The rejected jurors angrily demanded,‘ Sommes nousd 

‘Those who possessed tickets got in at nine o'clock, but the fore- | es suspects?” The incapacitating cause was traceable to the fact of 
most members of the long queue, which had begun to form at | their having been returned to the councils-general as independeut 
seven in the morning, only effected an entrance an hour later. | candidates. ‘The fourth person objected to was M. de Metz, the 
The writer of this letter was placed in that portion of the hall} benevolent founder of Mettray. Ile hardly ever meddles in 
reserved for the families of judges. I could not possibly be better | politics. But he was known to have said that Prince Pierre 
situated, both for hearing and seeing. When I took my seat I | Bonaparte was a dangerous man to let loose on society. M. Moria 
found myself in the midst of judges not yet robed, witnesses not naturally was set aside, with his Liberal friends from Lyons, 
yet sworn, jurors not yet empanelled, advocates not yet attending | Dijou, Marseilles, and Rouen. Out of eighteen challenged there 

| were two Imperialists and sixteen Liberals of divers shades. The 
jury constituted, Prince Pierre Bonaparte was ushered in by § 


Monday morning 





to their briefs, journalists not yet at their desks, caricaturists on 
the Jook-cnt for the grotesque features of the solemnity. All| j 
chatted, or chattered, for there is a distinction between chatting | captain of gendarmerie, who seated himself close to the dock. 
and chattering, which was very perceptible in the Court-house. | ‘The Imperial prisouer was at once the objective of every opera- 
Some exquisitely-dressed ladies, the wives of judges and the] glass. In Paris they do not stare at a man accused of murder 
(Crown lawyers, declared themselves partizans of Prince Pierre. | until he gets into the thick of the iuterrogatory. But in Tours 
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eld back by delicate feelings from satisfying curiosity 

immediately. Besides, every one felt certain that no guillotine 

awaited the Prince. T he interest and solemnity of the trial were ter- 

ribly lessened by this knowledge. However MM. Saurier or Flo- 

quet might badger or declaim, or whatever damning evidence wit- 
nesses might give, one felt that all would come right right in the 
end with the accused. Irreconcilables, to say the truth, attacked 
rather the Napoleonic legend than the Prince. His Iligh- 
ness, Prince Pierre, bore traces of fatigue. He apparently stood 
in need of a little refreshing sleep. ‘The eyelids were heavy, 
and the face swollen. There was in his demeanour as he entered 
4he dock, and stood up to answer to the usual questions, a strange 
mixture of gentlemanly distinction and grossness. His corpulent 
body was very erect. The features, which are of arude Napoleonic 
cast, With something of the present Emperor in the outline, had 
an appearance of repose which a very restless eye declared was due 
to an effort of the will. ‘The swollen lids were constantly in 
movement, and a wild, savage glance from time to time shot from 
beneath them. 

His manner as the acte d'accusation was being read was calm 
and respectful, but he went very badly through the interroga- 
tory and the confrontation with De Fonvielle. ‘The voice, 
to begin with, is husky, the pronunciation is defective, the 
tongue somewhat large for the mouth. The smile which 
played over the Prince’s face as the President “stroked him 
down,” and suggested loop-holes to escape through, was not 
pleasant. ‘The pantomime bis Highness went through in ex- 
plaining how he drew the pistol out of his pocket and fired it was 
nothing short of ruffianly. ‘This pantomimic explanation was 
followed up by a theatrical appeal to every homme de caur 
present, whom the Prince took for granted would, in his place, 
have acted precisely as he did. Prince Pierre, with all his coarse- 
ness and ferocity, is totally without swagger. In this respect he 
contrasted very favourably with Paschal Grousset, the Corsican 
journalist who sent him the challenge on the 10th of February. 
‘There was a pert vulgarity in this young man’s behaviour which 
was very offensive. ‘Those Corsicans can boast a great deal of 
physical beauty,—Grousset has the head of an Adonis. ‘Thanks to 
his youth, strong passions have not yet spoiled his perfectly 
regular features. Della Rocca, another Corsican, who appeared 
with M. Paul de Cassagnac among the Prince’s witnesses, is also 
a superbly handsome man, of the purest classic type, and of a 
violence of temperament which hurried him into assertions of a 
damaging nature to his friend in the dock. 

De Fonvielle, the leading witness for the prosecution, gave his 
evidence very well. ‘The majority of those who listened to him 
entertained a bias against him which they took no trouble to 
hide. He spoke like a man who was telling the truth, and did 
not allow the President to trip him up, or to lead him from 
different points he wished to bring out. De Fonvielle is said to be 
aman of old family and superior education, but his clothes had a 
Sunday air, and hard-grained self-assertion ‘‘came out in every 
pore.” In some respects, De Fonvielle’s is a bad countenance. 
The eyes are intensely brilliant and deep-set. ‘The strongly 
defined aquiline nose almost dips into the mouth. But the 
intellectual energy of the entire physiognomy goes far to redeem 
unpleasant lines. I know not whether it was the power of a 
strong mind over a weak, or the consciousness of untruth which 
made two wretchedly-dressed old men quail and stagger in their 
evidence when they came forward to confront De Fonvielle, and 
prove that he had admitted the circumstance alleged by the Prince, 
of Victor Noir giving him a slap in the face to provoke a duel. 

The presiding judge addressed them with paternal mildness, 
and encouraged them to tell all they knew to the jury. But his | 
leading questions produced no echo, and the two witnesses in 
question were finally curtly told to go about their business. The 
deposition of M. Millitre was second in importance to that of De 
Fonvielle; M. Millitre being still a prisoner and aw secret, ou the 
charge of conspiring to overthrow the Government, was led to the 
Witnesses’ bar by two gendarmes. J afterwards learned that the 
counsellors-general on and off the jury were favourably impressed 
by Millitre, and shocked with the swagger of De Cassaguac and 
Della Rocca. ‘I'here was every reason why they should have been 
-avourable to poor Milliére. His position and his broken-down 
health excited their pity, whilst his fearless and unaffectedly 
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truthful tone was set off by his singularly felicitous diction. 
. Milligre, Grousset, and Fonvielle are to have another hearing | 
i support of the Noir family, otherwise la partie civile. Rochefort | 


very humble origin, his address and bearing are those of a thorough 


gentleman. His wife is a very beautiful brunette, quiet, ladylike, 
intelligent, and dressed in very becoming mourning. If I am not 
greatly mistaken, her testimony will prove the most damaging to 
the Prince. A Rervs.ican. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

ania 
THE * RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY ” 

EDUCATION BILL. 

(To Tus Epiror OF THE “SrEcTATOR.”} 
Sir,—The Government having expressed their willingness to place 
such restrictions upon the action of School Boards as shall reason- 
ably meet the ‘religious difficulty ” raised in the debate upon the 

Education Bill, the question arises, how ought it to be met ? 

The theory which would exclude from public elementary schools 
all but purely secular teaching, on the ground that religious 
teaching is better left to the churches and the parents, breaks 
down when applied to those classes of the people to reach whom 
the Bill is especially required, who are notoriously unreached by 
the churches, and the education of whose children, both secular 
and religious, is neglected by the parents. Nor do I believe that, 
upon reflection, one in a hundred of the Nonconformists of Eng- 
land would be prepared to exclude by Act of Parliament hymns 
and Bible lessons from the infant and ragged schools! And why 
should they? Having freed themselves from the Warburton 
theory, on what principle can they object to religious teaching in 
the schools simply because it is religious ? 

Nor do I believe that upon consideration either Nonconformists 
or liberal Churchmen would accept as a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty the principle of any time-table conscience-clause which 
excluded harshly from certain hours all religious teaching—unsec- 
tarian as well as sectarian—and so made the schools purely secular 
during those hours. It would obviously be open to the following 
fatal objections, viz.:—1. The neglected class would not get 
religious instruction. 2. The teaching in infant schools would be 
seriously hampered. 3. All religious teaching would be practically 
made sectarian, and the lines of sectarian differences deepened. 
4. The scholars would be divided into sheep and goats, according 
as they attended the religious teaching or withdrew from it. 5. 
It would be open to the objection, already alluded to, that religious 
teaching would be excluded simply because it is religious. Upon 
what principle, then, can the religious difliculty be fairly met ? 

Surely we need not go far to find it. For there is a perfectly 
intelligible principle on which sectarian religious teaching can and 
ought to be excluded from rate-aided schools, not because it is 
religious, but because it is sectarian. The principle is one of com- 
mon honesty, viz., that schools which accept public money and 
become avowedly public schools for children of all creeds, put them- 
selves in a position in which they are in honour bound to observe 
areasonable neutrality as between those creeds, and to avoid party 
or sectarian teaching. And what they are thus in honour bound 
to do, the provisions of the Education Bill ought to require them 
to do as a condition of receiving public money and being recog- 
nized as public schools. 

No doubt it may be said that it is impossible by Act of Parlia- 
ment to define what is ‘ sectarian” and what is not. Nor is it 
needful to do so; for the simple reason that it cannot be said that 
some particular views are in themselves sectarian, while others are 
not. hat teaching is sectarian which advocates either side of a 
question on which people in the locality have taken sides and 
divided themselves into sects and parties. I submit, then, that 
the practical solution of the religious difficulty is to make the 
Education Bill require, as a condition of the Government grant, the 
managers of a school claiming to be put in the position of a public 
school, whether under a schoo! board or not, to satisfy the Education 
Department that they have taken proper precautions to secure that 
the school shall be unsectarian during public school-hours ; and 
those precautions should vary according to circumstances, being 
more stringent in a Jews’ quarter or a Roman Catholic district 
than in an ordinary parish. 

1 think the common-sense of England would accept this solution 
of the religious difficulty. I think that Nonconformists would 
accept it, and that the reasonable clergy would accept it, as infi- 
nitely preferable to the system which seems for the moment to 
have the ear of the public, but which, as [ have shown, by making 
the schools purely secular during certain hours by a time-table- 
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and most of his sub-editors, with M. and Mdme. Louis Noir, will | conscience-clause, would tend to make all the religious teaching 
be heard on the same side. Louis Noir ie a tall handsome fellow, | sectarian, and divide the scholars in the towns and villages of 
and strikingly resembles his deceased brother. Though a man of | England by sectarian badges into sheep and goats. 
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The principle I have here laid down has been embodied in the 
amendment to Clause 7 of the Bill put by Mr. 'T. Hughes on the 
notice-paper. It has at least this merit, that it seeks to meet the 
religious difficulty in some other way than by transferring it to 
the children.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hitchin, March 21, 1870. F. Sreesonum. 

P.S.—Mr. T. Hughes’s amendment is as follows (add to Clause 7, 
sub Clause 2) :—** And one of the conditions shall be that, if the 
school be in receipt of aid from local rates, or be the only elemen- 
tary school in the district, the Education Department shall be 
satisfied that proper precautions have been taken by the managers 
that the teaching of any denominational catechism and the incul- 
cation of sectarian or party views, whether religious, shall be 
honourably avoided during public school-hours. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The provisions of the Education Bill with regard to religious 
teaching seem to be based on the assumption that the (so-called) 
Conscience-Clause which it contains is asufficient protection to the 
rights of minorities, and that a denominational school, subject to 
such a clause, meets all the necessities of the case. ‘This assump- 
tion I venture to dispute, mainly on the ground that a large 
portion, at all events, of those for whose protection the clause is 
intended are far too timid and dependent to avail themselves of it, 
far too ignorant, indeed, ever to know of its existence. Can any 
one imagine a Dissenting agricultural labourer, for example, 
venturing to give notice in writing of his objection to any course 
which the School Board of his parish, consisting probably of the 
squire, the clergyman, and one or two of the principal farmers, 
might think fit to pursue? Surely it is unreasonable to expect men 
in so weak and helpless a position to perform an utterly strange 
and unaccustomed act, which they know will be unwelcome, to 
say the least, to their superiors. 

A great difficulty is made as to the definition of the term 
‘‘unsectarian.” I would suggest that one solution of the problem 
has been found in the schools of the British and Foreign Society. 
In these schools, if 1 am rightly informed, the teacher has the 
complete freedom of utterance which you demand, provided only 
that he says nothing either in defence of or in opposition to the 
tenets of any particular denomination, a restriction which I think 
you will admit to be just. It will be objected, no doubt, that 
such teaching would almost always be found unacceptable to 

toman Catholics. That, however, is no argument against the 
adoption of such a plan in the thousands of rural parishes where 
no Roman Catholics exist; and in the large towns where they do 
exist, they may very safely be trusted to maintain their rights, 
whether they content themselves with the safeguard of the con- 
science-clause, or demand, what I for one would willingly concede, 
separate religious instruction out of the regular school-hours.— 
I an, Sir, &c., a 3. Be 





THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH AND MR. 
HOLYOAKE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—Could you grant me the space of a very few words to state 
one or two points of secular misunderstanding in reference to the 
Education Bill, which I cannot hope to present in more influential 
columns than your own? 

In the speech of the Bishop of Peterborough, delivered at the 
Educational Conference at Leicester, and published in a separate 
form by the National Education Union, his Lordship quotes from 
a recent letter of mine to the Daily News some words in which I 
explained that ‘‘ unsectarian education amounts to a new species 
of Parliamentary piety.” It is a satisfaction to find that the 
Bishop of Peterborough is able to ‘‘ entirely endorse these words.” 
But had his Lordship explained or indicated the argument of 
which the words “ endorsed” are part, I had not had occasion to 
trouble you with a reference to it. Instead of this, the Bishop 
asks, ‘* Whose words do you suppose they are? ‘They are the 
words of that reactionary maintainer of creeds and dogmas,—Mr. 
Holyoake.” Now, the exact description of an adversary is not 
usually a strong point in a Bishop; but I in no way impute it to 
intention, but merely to unfamiliarity with my views, if the 
Bishop of Peterborough somewhat fails herein. So far from 
being a ‘‘ reactionary” in this matter, I have always maintained 
that every form of sincere opinion, religious or secular, should 
have free play and fair play. I have never varied in advocating 
the right of free utterance and free action of all earnest conviction. 
This is why I have pleaded that the State has no more right to 
interfere with denominational inculcation, than the denomi- 








nationalist has to interfere with secular instruction. ‘The Sua 
requires a self-supporting and tax-paying population, Bat th 
State cannot insure this, except by imparting productive bien 
ledge to the people. It is the necessity of the people to receive 
it is the interest of the State to give productive instruction i 
National schools. And the Government will be wanting uae 
and justice, if it suffers any interference in the discharge of this 
duty. If it takes the public money, and sets up in the business 
of second-hand preachers, such as schoolmasters, if unordained 
must be, it enters into an official competition with the pulpit 
and if under the pretence of national education it does this it 
creates a new branch of the State Church, it exceeds the functions 
of a modern Government, and will sow sectarian discord in eve 
parish sharper than ever Church-rates engendered, and make 4 
secular agitation a Parliamentary and parochial necessity. If the 
Bishop of Peterborough and Mr. Forster force this upon us, there 
is a secularist party who will know how to profit by it. The 
Government Bill will suit their purpose very well as it stands, 
And it is only because I think the immediate education of the 
ignorant and neglected children of my country a nobler object 
than any triumph of party views, that I have joined the Bip. 
mingham League rather than the Manchestor Educational Union, 
If the Bishop of Peterborough and Mr. Forster's views prevail, 
they will make Secularism a great creed in England in a few years, 
A member of Parliament, whose voice in the settlement of this 
question will have, and deservedly have, great weight, because he 
represents the best political liberalism with unusual religious 
earnestness, said to me at the House of Commons the other night, 
‘* You too, Mr. Holyoake, are in favour of denominational teach. 
ing ;” but I am afraid he does not see what I wish to make clear 
beyond all misapprehension: that I am willing that denomina- 
tionalists of all orders should be afforded opportunity to impart in 
national schools religious instruction, without any fetter upon 
their sense of religious conviction, provided that they do this 
at their own cost, not at the cost of the State, and under circum. 
stances in which the children of parents objecting to it are pro- 
tected by a time-table exemption from it. There are grave 
difficulties yet to be settled in the Bill before Parliament, but so 
far we seem near an adjustment of one of the gravest points—I 
am, Sir, &c., 
GeorGe JAcoB HOLyoake. 





THE BROAD-CHURCH. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—‘ Anglicanus” inquires very courteously who is the mem- 
ber of the Broad-Church party described by me in a recent article 
in Fraser’s Magazine as declaring that the Thirty-Nine Articles 
express his deepest convictions, I should be very glad to tell 
him elsewhere who and what was in my mind at the time of 
writing that sentence, but the same reason which prevented me 
from mentioning a name in Fraser must, I fear, prevent my mea- 
tioning it in your columns. 

I cannot, however, admit that my argument, such as it is, de- 
pends to any extent upon the verbal accuracy of the expression. 
I entirely agree with “‘ Anglicanus” that there is a wide gap 
between the deepest convictions of the Broad-Church party and 
many of the doctrines embodied in the Thirty-Nine Articles and 
other formularies of the Church of England,—and that was just 
the reason why I thought they hal better not use them. On 
some occasions the difference is openly avowel by persons who 
continue to use the formularies; on others it is slurred over (a1 
venture to think) by the use of language ia a strained and ambig- 
uous sense. I argued that both practices were dangerous, in 
various degrees, to the sincerity or the clearheade Iness of those who 
indulge in them, and whose influence is great ian proportion to 
their many excellences. But I did not intend to imply that many 
Broad-Churchmen adopted all that is to be found in the formu- 
laries of the Church, though I did mean that they adopted many 
doctrines and used many confessions which, were they not found 
in those formularies, they would be the first to repudiate.—I am, 
Sir, &c., LESLIE STEPHEN. 


5] 


[It is only fair to Mr. Maurice, to whom our correspondeat 
‘*‘ Anglicanus” alluded last week as having in some seuse dis- 
owned the Thirty-Nine Articles which he formerly supported, to 
say that he has never varied in bis expression of iutellectual and 
moral obligation to those Articles. Even now he opposes the im- 
position of subscription not because he rates the Articles less 
highly, but because he.believes that subscription undermines the 
respect which would otherwise be felt for them by theological 
students. We cannot sympathize at all in this viewof Mr. Maurice s, 
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tit is only fair to him to point out how widely different is his 
oe ition from that of the so-called Broad-Church party in relation 


to these Articles. Ep. Spectator] 





THE MONAGHAN SHRIEVALTY CASE, 
[To THE EpiToR OF TAB “ SP&CTATOR.”) 
$r,—Your article on the above subject contains an error which 
has also crept (in various degrees) into some other London papers, 
and which I think it important to correct. , 

You say the Sheriff “ impanelled a jury consisting of none but 
Protestants,” and affirm that on this ground the panel was set 
aide. Now, in fact, the panel contained the names of 49 
Catholics and 201 Protestants, or in round numbers, one-fifth 
qere Catholics. Of those qualified to serve on juries in the 
county 792 were Protestants and 425 Catholics, or in round 
numbers, one-third were Catholics. The whole unfairness of the 

anel is, therefore, measured by the difference between one-third 
and one-fifth, But on the occasion in question, out of 72 gentle- 
men who answered to their names 24 were Catholics; conse- 
quently, had the trial of M‘Kenna proceeded, he would have had 
the legitimate proportion of Catholics on his jury, or rather some- 
thing more, for he would, no doubt, have employed his right of 
challenge to reduce the proportion of Protestants. 

M‘Kenna was afterwards tried in Louth by a jury consisting, I 
believe, exclusively of Catholics. They found that his homicide of 
Clarke was justifiable. Many persons thought this a failure of 
justice —I am, Sir, &e., IliwERNIcvus. 





IRELAND'S ALIENATION. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPRCTATOR.”) 
$tr,—I have seen with much satisfaction your remark on the 
unwise Irish caricature in last week's Punch. A friend of mine, 
who knows Ireland well (no Fenian, but a high Government 
official, as well as a man of great ability), once said to me, “I 
believe Punch and the Zimes cost the country tens of thousands a 
year in mere money, by the effect upon Irish temper of their 
habitually taunting tone.” 

If “Rory of the Hills” has earned a halter, it does not follow 
that he is a Caliban in body and mind. 

Has the editor of Punch ever seen an average “ Tipperary Boy,” 
like those who throng the chapel greens at Clonmel or Cashel of 
a Sunday ? 

He might be an alarming apparition in the office at 85 Fleet 
Street, but would certainly present little likeness to Mr. Tenniel’s 
portrait. 

The Times, I am glad to say, has grown much civiller of late. 
“Civil words cost nothing,’—and few prize them more than the 
frish.—I am, Sir, &c., P. W. 


MR, ARMITAGE’S WALL-PICTURES. 
Everynopy who henceforth visits University Hall, in Gordon 
Square, must feel obliged to Mr. Armitage for admission to one 
of the most delightful of conversaziones. 

The thought which set Mr. Crabb Robinson in the position of 
perpetual host in the midst of the people whom it was his life’s 
labour to know was singularly appropriate and happy, but not 
more so than the artist’s realization of it. 

If Mr. Armitage has scarcely been able to give the full stature 
of some of the mightier ones whom he was deputed to fetch in to 
the gathering, he has, at any rate, avoided a snare to the whole 
work which lay very close at hand. Ile has not made of his hero 
4 Mr. Leo ILunter, holding a perpetual garden party, which, con- 
sidering all things connected with the subject, he might very easily 
have done. On the contrary, he has given a fine and stately look 
to this gathering of iJ/uminati, and has shown a way to turn our 
English passion for the portrait of a gentleman ” into a direction 
which may prove invaluable to art. An artist, indeed, might be 
tempted to think that were Mr. Robinson’s life to bear no other 
fruit, it might come to be gratefully remembered on account of 
this successful memorial of it. For the interest of the subject, the 
technical excellence of the treatment, and the extraordinarily 
moderate cost of the work, all conspire to point out these wall- 
pictures as fit to become a turning-poiut in the course of English 
Art, 

It is difficult to resist the impulse of gossip which naturally 
rises after seeing so many famous and familiar faces. ‘The 





human interest, as in all the greatest works of art, is brought out | snapped-to and tightly locked! Whether or not this has been 


so prominently that it insists on the first claim to attention. We 
feel as though we had just come from meeting a most remarkable 
set of people, and above all things, would like to sit down and 
talk them well over, discussing their manners, appearances, 
expressions, and characters, with our friend who took us to the 
party. The painter has, indeed, been telling us at length and at 
leisure what his opinion is of all these notable persons,—for if 
‘*the ghost is as the man,” the picture is certainly almost always 
as the painter of it. And we feel that it would be very pleasant 
to compare notes with Mr. Armitage on his readings of so many 
characters. 

For instance, while we should at once admit that the easy 
princeliness of Goethe must certainly be true to nature, as well as 
one of the finest pieces of drawing in the picture, we should be 
disposed to question whether the man who wrote the “ Tintern 
Abbey” could have had so dense a look of wooden, pragmatical, 
conceited stolidity. Again, whether the caustic tongue of Rogers 
could be hidden behind a face of such simpering imbecility ? 
The hard, puritanical, self-satisfied narrowness of Lady Byron's 
portrait, the strange wild cometary lustre of Irving, the bursting 
impetuosity of Landor, may or may not commend themselves to 
one’s historical impressions about them; but can this dump- 
ling head be Coleridge's, or those fishy eyes that have no 
speculation in their glare belong to Blake? It is well that 
close by come the delightful and touching figures of Charles Lamb 
and his sister, to restore our faith in the artist's tender insight and 
real sympathy. Surely in no way could be better or more 
pointedly rendered the beautiful, sad story of these simple, noble 
lives. The grouping of the mutually supporting figures in its 
naturalness and grace recalls (no doubt unintentionally) the sub- 
lime pose of the Ceres and Proserpine of the Parthenon, while the 
flicker of some not too distant spark of madness in the eyes 
is given with consummate and most touching skill. The whole 
long, loving story could scarcely be more exquisitely epitomized 
than in the pathetic way in which Mary’s hand rests upon her 
brother’s knee, and is, half-unconsciously, and as of course and 
habit, caressed by his. Were all the picture painted up to this 
level there would indeed be little left to want, nor could the dearest 
friends of any represented in it wish for a more kindly memorial. 

But of this style of gossip there might be noend. One thought 
occurs continually and irresistibly, as a sort of summing-up of all 
of it. Ilow many of those here before us are likely to live out 
the traditional Art-immortality of 500 years? How many 
fames will not have faded long before their forms, even if Mr. 
Armitage’s process last but half that time? Goethe will live 
longest—and after him perhaps Wordsworth, and then Schiller and 
Flaxman—but will the names of any others outlast their portraits 
here, even although their work may stand for ever, ‘ enriching 
the blood of the world "? 

As we have said before, the class of art to which these wall- 
paintings belong is that of Conversazione pictures. Such works 
have always been most interesting marks of date in art, and in- 
deed the study of the ‘‘Santi Conversazioni” alone has long 
seemed to us a valuable thread of Art history never yet sufliciently 
taken up as a clue. 

They have of course their own peculiar difficulties, which are not 
always altogether overcome in even the most masterly examples. 
Their chief peril lies in a sort of artificial effect, as if their 
subjects had been set up into groups for the express purpose of 
being painted, and had not naturally come together. ‘Che mere 
semblance of such treatment is, in any case, destructive of ease and 
truth, as every individual victim of a photographer must have felt, 
but the risk of it is increased in a compound ratio with every 
additional figure. Consummate genius only can altogether escape 
the danger, as Raffaelle has escaped it and triumphed over it in 
the Stanze of the Vatican. It is not, therefore, wonderful if we find 
Mr. Armitage somewhat at fault in this respect, if his party looks 
a little stiff, and cold, and glum, as though it did not amalgamate 
well,—as though the people did not greatly care for one another. 
He might, of course, retort that the supposed occasion of their 
assemblage was not enough to melt them all together under the 
influence of a warm sentiment or warm emotion, such as is present 
inthe great examples of ‘The Parnassus” and “The Disputa.” And, 
no doubt, there would be reason in the answer. But still, one obvious 
peculiarity does puzzle us very much, as adding gratuitously and 
indefinitely to this apparent stiffness and isolation. ‘Throughout 
the whole thirty or forty figures here assembled—some engaged 
in active talk and argument, some in pointed demonstration and 
eager gestures, and some in sympathetic and absorbed attention, — 
there is not one whose mouth is not as closely shut up as if 
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done on any traditional theory—as, for instance, to express that all 
J ’ ’ P 


are dead—we cannot tell, and can hardly suppose likely; but | 


certainly the artist has hampered himself greatly by adopting such 
a course, aud has thrown away all the advantages of powerful and 
delicate expression attainable from the most flexible and tell-tale 
feature of the whole face. The open mouth from which the breath 
of life seems issuing as we gaze, who has not felt and seen continu- 
ally to be the central figure of a living group in art? In such 
pictures as these are it is of special value, as giving a natural 
nucleus for each separate section, and why, when all other means 
of showing eager interested talk are taken, this most natural one is 
left aside we are at a loss to guess. We can but wish that Mr. 
Armitage had recalled to his memory such instances as the 
Homer in the Parnassus; or, to come down to our own time, 
Delaroche’s treatment of the leading speakers in the Iemicycle 
of the ‘‘ Beaux Arts.” 

Another criticism occurs to us in carefully studying this work, 
so worthy of a patient analysis, and with that our ‘* bill of excep- 
tions ” may be closed, 

The picture ranges along one end and half of the two sides of the 
dining-hall, at the height of about seven feet from the ground, and 
is painted of life size. Over the doorway in the centre of the end 
wall is Mr. Robinson’s portrait, in a panel by itself. ‘To the right, 
in a long connected series of groups which turns the corner of the 
room, and stretches along the side wall, stand or sit or lounge, 
Coleridge, the Lambs, Southey, Wordsworth, Blake, Flaxman, and 
others. ‘To the left, in a similar succession of groups are Wieland, 
Herder, Schiller, Goethe, Arn, ‘Tieck, Savigny, and nine or ten 
more figures. Now, the idea of an imaginary conversazione seems 
to us not only the best, but probably the only practicable mode of 
bringing all these various people together. But it seems realized 


in two halves, and to represent two conversaziones,—one in an | 


English home, as indicated by the English fire-place in the back- 
ground; the other in a foreign gallery or salon, as shown by the 
Continental stove. ‘This division may no doubt imply the double 
nature of Mr. Robinson’s acquaintance—English and foreign— 
but may very likely also have been partially suggested by the 
plan of the room, the door of which cuts up into the picture at the 
end much as the window does into the ‘ Parnassus” of the 
Vatican. Perhaps had a Raffaelle been painting here he would 
have seen his way to make one group of the whole, and thus have 
helped to carry out the feeling of Mr. Robinson’s hostship or pre- 
sidency over all the gathering more thoroughly than has been done. 

The magnetism of mutual talk and intercourse might thus have 
been more obviously and continuously suggested even to the artist 
himself—and been carried more obviously through the picture— 
knitting it together as the influence of a kindly and genial host 
will always knit together a party of his friends’ Had this been 
possible to do, the treatment of the composition would, in our 
judgment, have gained much. 

Allowance duly made, however, for all drawbacks, we have here 
a work not far from being very fine, and above all, most sugges- 
tive for the future. In the first place, there is no vulgarity from 
beginning to end of it. How far this is owing to the avoidance 
of all colour—that pit-fall to most English artists—and to its 
quiet sober chiaroscuro, may be worth consideration. But the 
fact remains that a soothing and refined effect, as of a company of 
gentlefolks, breathes out from the whole work. In the next 
place, the scale is well chosen to the room, the painted men 
and women on the wall are not too far removed in stature 
from the living men and women looking at them; the room 
is not too small for life-size figures, although perhaps quite 
small enough. Then, again, the eye is struck agreeably by the 
pleasant sort of sub-lustre of the vehicle which has been used— 
and which gives an indescribable fresh crisp glisten to the surface— 
relieving it from the deadness of fresco on the one hand and from 
all the odious dazzle and glaze of varnish on the other. We believe 
the process to be a modification of encaustic painting introduced 
by Mr. Armitage himself, and can but hope that its permanence 
may equal its pleasantness, and exceed the durability of most ex- 
periments in mural painting. 

Lastly, the reputel cost of this meritorious and charming 
work is so encouraging for the prospects of Art that we cannot 
omit to call attention to it. If we are rightly informed, the charge ! 
at which it has been completed is so moderate that all who are 
concerned in decorating public halls or places of assembly should 
take care to make themselves acquainted with it. For it may put 
within their reach a mode of making their walls live, so vastly 
better than any now in vogue as only need be known to be adopted. 
Many a local hall and room throughout the country might have 


° ’ i 
| means after the fashion set at Gordon Square, and thug endusd 
with their appropriate immortality of one, two, or five bundy 
years, as the case might be. 


POETRY. 





A HOPE. 
‘‘Wuar end hath Love,—Love that is Love indeed,— 
Greater than love of love or love’s sweet aid ? 
If she be wounded, how her heart doth bleed! 
Would she not gladly die, such wound being made ? 
She is so tender! Like the sharp frost’s chill 
She feels ill-fortune, parting, deeds unkind. 
Mistrust, and change, weakness and sin must kill.” 
‘*Nay! Even these scarce pierce Love's inmost mind. 
She ever hopes that these will pass away, 
Like phantoms we may fight with all the night, 
In the full sunshine of the perfect day. 
So, too, of death.” “* What end then?” ‘All thy might 
Invoke, O Soul! to dare thy longest flight! 
Love herself hopes that she is infinite.” 


BOOKS. 


——_—~»~—-—— 
LETTERS OF SIR G. C. LEWIS.* 
Tims volume will, we fear, give a severe blow to that cultus of Sir 

















its local worthies of past generations brought together out of local 
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George Cornewail Lewis which the Old Whigs have ever since his 
death been endeavouring to establish. He was to have been their 
Premier, and they are never tired of exalting his sagacity, his 
insight into affairs, and his clear, well-balanced judgment on all 
political crises. His utterances are quoted like political texts, 
and his speeches like ‘‘ cases” which the Court is bound to con- 
sider final. In due measure, no doubt, some of this admiration 
is well bestowed. Sir G. C. Lewis was a man of fine, because 
utterly unselfish, nature, of immense Jearning, of few prejudices,— 
he had some, particularly a most violent one against the Welsh,— 
and of a judgment never disturbed by avy heat of imagination. 
Ilis decision on points on which he had to guess nothing and knew 
all the data, or on which no imagination or foresight was required, 
were usually accurate, aud he was entirely free from a very com- 
mon vice of strong men,—the liability to get heated in argument 
till they say a great deal more than they mean. Interlocutors 
constantly thought him wise when he was ouly tolerant. After 
due reflection and careful weighing of facts, he could infuse into 
his summary of results an impression of common-sense so great, 
yet so entirely within the intellectual range of his audience, that his 
dicta were often received as if they had been inspired, and his talk 
weighed with Cabinets more than other men's oratory. He was, 
however, for a politician too like a judge, restrained his mind too 
completely to the evidence in Court, and was too much disposed to 
treat counsel's arguments as eloquent rubbish, of which he mast 
clear his head. We suspect that he lacked sagacity to an unusual 
degree, and this book will certainly reveal to his admirers that he 
lacked political foresight. He had a habit of writing his passing 
impressions of current events to a few correspondents in 
a hurried, off-hand, and rather dogmatic way; and two series 
of these impressions contained in letters to Mrs. Austio 
and Sir F. Head have been, as we think most injadiciously, 
published by his brother. The impressions are very poor indeed. 
They are all, like the letters in which they are imbed ed, hastily 
written and hastily thought, and it is scarcely too much to say 
that they are all wrong, that in them Sir G. C. Lewis, so far from 
showing sagacity, showed a want of perceptiveness quite unusual 
in a statesman of such mark. That he should describe the Pickwick 
Papers as “an imitation of Theodore Ilook’s novels, with descriptive 
passages imitated, half in jest, half in earnest, from the descriptions 
in Walter Scott's novels,” and prophecy that their “ popularity, 
though rapid and extensive, would be shortlived,” is, though sur- 
prising, quite intelligible. Sir G. C. Lewis, though he appreciated 
wit, was a little too thoroughly “sensible” to enjoy humour of the 
kind which borders upon farce; he had a contempt for the amusing 
in literature as in society, and he was a bit of a prig, though his 
priggishness was kept down by his fine social culture. We rather 
wonder that Sydney Smith thought he would amuse him by any- 
thing so good as this :—‘* What shall we do when our friend Mrs. 


Grote returns from Italy ? We must get models of the Antinous 
= pecans: 





* Letters of the Right Hon. Sir GU, C. Levis, Bart. Edited by his Brother, the Rev. 
Sir G, F. Lewis, Bart., Canon of Worcester. London: Longmans. 
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xd Apolla, Common gestures and human postures will not do. 
You must look like a dying gladiator, and I must set up in my old 
age for a Sacerdos Belvidere. Iam very sorry she is going ; there will 
pe no philosophy, but in pantaloons, till her return.” We did not, 
however, expect to find his remarks on political events, and more 
especially his prophecies about them, so usually wanting in insight. 
He writes, for instance, to Sir F. Head, in June, 1548 :— My 
expectation is that we shall see a succession of weak Governments 
in France, and a succession of men at the head of affairs for some 
time to come with no fixed policy or system, but living by shifts 
and expedients, sometimes putting down anarchy by force, some- 
times appeasing the popular anger by bribes and dishonest conces- 
sions. In short, I look forward to a state of things similar to that 
in Spain, yaried by the difference of national character. ‘The 
Italians have shown more good-sense and self-command than the 
French.” ‘The sort of prophecy one would have expected from Sir 
A. Alison,—that the Revolution, like all revolutions, must end in a 
military despotism, would have been nearer the truth than that; 
Sir G. C. Lewis evidently did not see how firmly the social system in 
France is based on the small properties, or how impossible it is for 
a nation in which logic is an instinct to sink into the position of 
Spain. All he saw was external disorder, want of system, want 
of willing submission to ‘‘reason,” as Whigs understand reason, 
and he could look no deeper. 

In September, 1850, he writes of Louis Napoleon :—“ Louis 
Napoleon seems to be pacific—he is no captain—nor a man 
capable of leading armies, and he will probably limit his ambition to 
being Prince-President for life. It is clear that he intends to break 
through the restriction as to his re-election, and to become a candi- 
date at the end of his four years; and as he will no doubt use 
all the influence of Government, as well as the prestige of his 
name, to secure his return, I do not see how any one can have a 
It is clearly the best thing for the country 


chance against him. 
And again, in September, 


that he should be re-elected quietly.” 
1860, after the Crimean war and before the Italian and Mexican 
wars, both of them fought for ideas: —** 'Vhere never was so accom- 
plished a sphinx as Louis Napoleon ; for while one man sees in 
him a poisonous serpent, another sees in him a gentle dove, and 
both profess to be equally well informed, and to speak from in- 
dubitable authority. My conviction is that Eugland is the last 
country he will attack. Ilis wars will be made for territorial 
aggrandizement—for the Rhine province—for a slice of Switzer- 
land or of Spain. ILe cannot annex England, and the utmost he 
can hope is to inflict some loss or disgrace upon us. Ife must, 
however, be perfectly aware that this is a game at which two can 
play; and that if he was to burn Portsmouth or Plymouth, we 
should never rest until we had done him some similar mischief. 
Besides, after all, wars are generally made for some supposed in- 
terest, and not out of mere passion.” Again, in June, 1848, just 
before the restoration of the temporal power, he writes :— 

“T confess that I have great doubts whether the Pope will ever re- 
cover his temporal power. ‘This seems to me one of the changes which 
is likely to bo permanent. The Pope cannot become a constitutional 
sovereign, negotiating with a Parliament, and he can hardly hope to 
recover his despotic powers, together with an ecclesiastical set of 
Ministers. The interests now are exclusively political and socialist : 
the Church, as such, goes for nothing in the revolutionary movements 
of the Continent.” 

There is a sort of inability revealed in that sentence to compre- 
hend the political power of ideas, a disposition to ascribe every- 
thing to enlightened self-interest, which comes out again in some 
of his remarks on the American Civil War. He expected that 
war, it is true, four years before it happened, but he expected it 
to lead to separation, and he laid down this extraordinary theory 
as to the comparative force of the motives in the struggle :—** The 
United States seem to me to have come nearer to a separation of 
North and South than they ever were before. I take for granted 
that Buchanan will win. The Southern States are thoroughly in 
earnest. They are fighting for their property. The Northern States 
have only a principle at stake: they will be less united and less eager.” 
There must have been weakness somewhere in the judgment of 
&maux who after years of active life could form that estimate of 
the comparative influence of selfishness and enthusiasm on large 
bodies of men, who throughout history have fought passionately 
for everything except their interests. There were points, 
too, on which prejudice seemed to deprive him of the benefit 
of his knowledge. He, even with India before him, held 
that free labour was impossible in the South. At least, that 
is liow we understand this sentence :—** However, so far the 
practical problem is clear. ‘There is no doubt that free labour is 
Preferable to slave labour, if the option exists. But there is a 
Point at which the heat is such that white labour in the open air 


becomes impossible. I want to know what the Northern States 
propose to do from that point. What is their slavery legislation 


| south of the Line, where none but niggers can work in the fields ?” 
| He believed that coercion would be useless. 
_ that six or seven States have virtually joined, coercion can lead 


‘* Now, however, 


to nothing but an armed struggle; and an armed struggle will 
not hold the Union together. ‘he means are inconsistent with 
the end. It is the most singular action for restitution of conjugal 
rights which the world ever heard of. You may conquer an in- 
surgent province, but you cannot conquer a seceding state.” He, 
well as he knew history, could not even comprehend why the 
Americans, whom he admitted to be Englishmen, should wish to 
preserve their empire, and asked Mr. Lowe to put on paper the 
arguments which influenced them. Mr. Lowe did so, and his rea- 
sons, and Sir Cornewall’s comment on those reasons, are not the 
least wonderful passages in the book :— 

“1. They are afraid of each other. If separate, they must maintain 

armies. 2. They find in federation some slight counterpoise to demo- 
cracy. 3. They have the advantage of a Zollverein. 4. They can 
gratify their aggressive spirit by remaining one country as regards 
foreign States. 5. The South, separate from the North, would be in 
danger of extermination by a servile war. 6. The North would lose a 
market for its manufactures. 7. The long rivers of America render 
separation difficult. The Mississippi rans through ten states.—Pray 
tell me at your leisure whether you assent to this statement of reasons, 
and whether there are any other motives of importance to be added.” 
The very notion that Americans might feel an impulse of 
patriotism, or even of ambition, seems to have been foreign to his 
mind. ‘The fact that the Mississippi ran through ten States was a 
motive, but human pride in an immense, and hitherto successful, 
experiment, —that was to Sir G. C. Lewis no motive at all. He dis- 
cussed the causes of war as he might those of asuit in Chancery, and. 
forgot that even in a lawsuit for money temperament or imagination 
might play some part. It was the same with the Crimean war, 
which he detested and which he thought would fail. In December, 
1854, he writes :— 

* The belligerents of this country rely upon the effect of fresh rein- 
forcements. But the Russians have greater facilities for sending 
reinforcements than the Allies; and it by no means follows that the 
sending reinforcements will alter the relative strength of the armies. 
The battle of Inkerman saved the Allies from a desperate danger. If 
it had not been for the extraordinary bravery of the Guards, the Russians 
would have succeeded in occupying the heights, and in that case our 
whole army might have been destroyed. Even if we take Sebastopol, 
our object is not much advanced in effecting a settlement, for the 
Emperor would not negotiate. A permanent occupation of the Crimea 
is impossible; and if we simply dismantle the fortress and depart, it 
will speedily be rebuilt. It seems to me that the entire expedition is 
a mistake, and that, whatever the event may be, it must cost us infi- 
nitely greater sacrifices than the ntmost success can compensate. I 
fear that we are still at a long distance from the termination of our war 
to promote civilization by supporting the Turks.” 

We wonder if it was this contempt for all but concrete ideas that 
twenty years before (1838) had led him to write with such scorn 
of the Italian Liberals. ‘ ‘The Italian Liberals are for the most part 
a most imbecile and odious race; nothing, indeed, would induce 
people to tolerate them, except the sanguinary ferocity of their 
stupid Governments.” The imbecile race preserved for years the 
flame of nationality under that oppression, though they were 
unable alone to shake off their conquerors, but Sir Cornewall 
never could restrain his contempt for worldly inefliciency. He 
literally hated the Welsh, apparently for no better reason. 
‘George Clive ended a letter to me not long ago with the follow- 
ing pious and benevolent ejaculation, writing from the depth of 
Wales :—‘ That the Devil would fly away with this miserable race 
of Celtic savages, is the fervent prayer of yours sincerely, 
G. C . I need not say how heartily I repeat ‘ Amen’ to the 
above petition—reckoning, of course, that Wales begins just 
beyond New Radnor. ‘The gradual action of boards of guardians, 
railroads, and other opportunities of intercourse, may civilize them 
in about three centuries.” There was surely some narrowness in 
the mind which could thus condemn a whole people, as well as 
some want of imagination and foresight in the man who in 1849 
could write thus of the Queen’s visit to Ireland and the Irish Land 
Question :—“ I am rather sanguine as to this visit giving an im- 
pulse to the Irish mind in the right direction, and in assisting the 
disposition which now exists towards an acquiescence in the Union 
with England, and to a final abandonment of the Repeal move- 
ment. ‘The first number of the new ‘ Nation,’ which has just 
appeared, confirms the idea that the Irish agitators will now apply 
their exertions to more practical objects, and that they will cease 
to pursue the phantom which impoverished the whole nation for 
the sake of filling the purse of one man.” ‘ ‘The land question 
has now been pretty well exhausted in Ireland, both by inquiries 
‘The measures of last session will require 








and legislation.” 
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patching, and assisting where they are deficient, but the neck of 


the question has been broken.” ‘*The only great Irish question 
now remaining unsettled is the Church question.” We are bound, 
however, to state that apart from a little contempt for priests 
because they advocated early marriage, a subject upon which 
he would scarcely condescend to argue—his views on Ireland were 
most just, and our review is so hostile, that we must extract one 
paragraph, which, written as it was, in 1848, is full of prescience :— 


“All the social elements of Ireland are now in an unsettled state; 
they are all moving about as in a great seething caldron of impurities. 
The conviction that Ireland never can be settled until the priests receive 
an endowment is gaining ground, and, strange to say, notwithstanding 
Exeter Hall and the Dissenters, I am inclined to think that, as far as 
England is concerned, the question might be pushed through. The 
great difficulty is the hostility of the Irish priesthood themselves. No 
doubt their opposition would, in the great majority, be insincere ; but 
they are so committed, so wrong-headed, and so afraid of offending their 
Slocks without making sure of their endowment, that they will declare against 
it as a body, and thus put an almost irresistible argument in the mouths 
of the English Anti-Catholics. The Irish Protestants are beginning to 
look upon Catholic endowment in the light of an insurance for their 
estates, and many people see that we should soon save the amount in 
the army and police, to say nothing of prestige abroad. It is curious to 
observe what a Nemesis oppressed nations have it in their power to 
inflict. The Irish not only torment us at home, but carry a hatred of 
England wherever they settle, and thus fill America with enemies of 
our Government. So the Poles are scattered over Europe, and furnish 
revolutionists to every Continental state. I understand that they have 
been most active both at Vienna and Berlin; and they are in league 
with the Rouges in every metropolis in Europe. If the Government 
had seen any reasonable prospect of carrying the question of Catholic 
endowment this session, they were, I believe, quite prepared to make 
any sacrifice of power or party connection for the purpose. But to pro- 
pose it without a fair chance of success, would be to gain no present 
advantage, and to increase the difficulties of a settlement hereafter.” 


It may be said that it is unfair to form an opinion of any man’s 
capacity from letters like these, and we partly agree; but then it 
is also unfair to give such letters to the world as materials upon 
which judgments are to be formed. The fault, if anybody’s, is 
not ours, but that of Sir Frankland Lewis, who has given perma- 
nence to letters meant only to record the opinions of the hour. 
Sir Cornewall is, however, credited generally with precisely the 
kind of insight which these letters show that he did not possess, 
and one or two passages in them, like the one we have quoted on 
Ireland, show that within his own range he could record observa- 
tions of remarkable force. He knew Sir Robert Peel also and his 
measures, he had all the data necessary fur an estimate of his 
‘career, and we doubt if more accurate one was ever given to the 
world :— 


“ Peel’s death has been a very sad event. He leavesa great blank in 
public life; his great experience, his extensive knowledge, his long 
official career, and his practised habits of debate and power of speech 
gave him a position in the House of Commons which nobody else filled. 
He had, it is true, lost his party, and he told for little in a division, but 
his voice had great weight in the country, and no speech of his was a 
matter of indifference even in the House. I cannot say that I prized 
his judgment very highly, nor do I think that asa guide in public affairs, 
when he had ceased to be an administrator, ho was of great value. He 
did not see far before him; he was not ready in applying theory to 
practice ; he did not foresee the coming storm. But, when it had come, 
there was no man who dealt with it so well as he did. For concocting, 
producing, explaining, and defending measures he had no equal, or any- 
thing like an equal. There was nothing simile aut secundum, Whena 
thing was to be done, he did it better than anybody. The misfortune 
was, that he saw the right thing too late ; and went on opposing it when 
men of less powerful minds saw clearly what was the proper course. 
Latterly, when he became more of a reformer, he was sometimes too 
bold, as in his scheme for planting Connaught, which really was very 
wild and fanciful.” 


What has become of that scheme? ‘The probability is that it was 
neither wild nor fanciful, but the very best thing that from Sir 
Robert's point of view could possibly be tried. 





THE STORY OF PAULINE.* 
In looking back over Pauline’s story, the feeling is very much what 
it is after a long journey, in which the scenery was at first rugged 
and ugly, then for a time rich and beautiful, and then during the 
final and, apparently though not really, much the longest stage, 
provokingly monotonous and displeasing, and ending by the weary 
traveller being not even met at the terminus as he expected. 

The author’s object has clearly been to show that no religious 
beliefs—from the narrowest orthodoxy to the broadest theism — 
whether those by whom they are professed be enlightened or not, 
will at all serve to keep the conduct right, while an honest cultiva- 
tion of the conscience and a courageous persistence in obeying it, 
whatever be the creed or want of creed, are the only evidences of 
4 true religious faith. So far the programme of the story, if not 
very exciting, is at least ennobling ; but it is not equally worked 


out, for the sympathy of the writer is all with the cultiy 
philosophical theist, and when he is put in the wro 
evidently in spite of his theories, while the bigot is mady 
to err as the result of them; but this much impartialit 

is accorded —somewhat artificially that there are in q 
story illustrations both of the hard and rigid and of the kind 
and loving Calvinist, and also of the lawless-refined and Christian 

like-refined theist ; moreover, the theist who knows no law but 
self-interest is brought to grief, while the hard but well-mmeanip 

Calvinist—though clearly so uncongenial to the tastes of th 
author—is left, at the close, rather improved in liberality thay 
otherwise. 

There is nothing original in the opening of the story, which dis. 
covers poor little Pauline a victim to the same hard and unfeeling 
discipline, the same preachings and punishments with which we 
have been made familiar in stories of a like-kind to the commence. 
ment of this ; the genius of the author does not lie in describing 
the half-disgusting, half-amusing details of the lives of soured oli 
maids of small incomes, like sisters Leah and Judith ; thereisnon 
of ‘the ability to appreciate their self-denial, nor of the loving 
delight in detecting the humorous element in their principles an 
practice; on the contrary, the sketch of Pauline’s two step. 
sisters is rather a clumsy caricature, and is only introduced tp 
intensify, by contrast, the brightness of Pauline’s subsequent life, 
and her admiration of a broad and liberal theology. Pauline, too, 
in this early part of her career, is not altogether a success; he 
running-away propensities are a little absurd, as well as the cir. 
cumstances that attend her indulgence of them; and her extrem 
simplicity and ignorance of conventional proprieties are altogether 
inconsistent with the straight-laced principles in which she hag 
been brought up. 

But when she has finally run away and been accepted by her 
mother’s relations, the godless Riverses, as her sisters term them, 
we leave the rugged stage of our journey, and rejoice for a time 
in a section of the tale full of beauty and power; it is of a quiet 
kind, consisting of little more than the description of the tranquil 
pursuits and clever conversation of a highly educated family 
circle, first amidst the refinements of Paris, and afterwards in an 
English country-house adorned with everything that a fastidiow 
taste could collect, and bright with flowers and rich with the shade 
of trees ; and further, of the effect produced on the young her 
and heroine by these combined influences of nature and intellect; 
but the thoughtful and sometimes brilliant talks about religion, 
love, temptation, responsibility, and the subtle analysis of motive 
and influence, only require, to make them exceeding fascinat- 
ing, that they should be illustrated by the conduct of the actos 
in the story; and when the talk is done amidst the lovely and 
harmonious beauty of nature or the soft surroundings of wealthy 
refinement, the fascination is complete. Pauline’s description of 
the change of mental and physical atmosphere, from her sister! 
house in a dull English town to her uncle’s salon in Paris, is vivid 
and striking, and will serve for a fair specimen of the style of the 
book, written, we venture to believe, by a lady, and by one whow 
probable residence in Paris (with which there is no doubt she is 
lovingly familiar) will account for occasional un-English forms of 
expression and spelling :— 

Volumes might be filled with tho sensations I experienced as I saw 
the wonders of art, the utterly now scenes, the magnificence, and luxury, 
and pleasure of the great capital. When Madame asked me, ‘ Don't you 
find that your mind is expanding every day?’ I was able to answer, 
entering perfectly into her meaning, ‘ Yes, I do indeed.’ It seemed t0 
me now that my old existence with my half-sisters was scarcely living 
at all. I looked back at it with shudders of disgust. I had come 
straight from an intellectual atmosphere the most bleak and bitter that 
could be imagined, chilled with the black frost of intolerance, and pet- 
vaded by east winds of acrid censure, to a land of sunshine in which 
charity reigned supreme, in which harsh criticism was unknown 
sparkling, gracious, fascinating land. The sense of freedom was the 
most wonderful feeling, and the conviction that I was among genial, 
kindly, bright people, the most attractive fact of the many evolved for 
my experience; and with all the vigour and defiance of a racer who bas 
got the bit between his teeth, I cast Lockrage with its restraints and 
associations behind me with utter reprobation. A person translated 
from ice-bound, twilight regions, in which he had almost perished, to4 
country smiling in golden summer beauty, could not have revelled ia 
his surroundings more rejoicingly than I did.” 

Of incident there is none, except what arises from the impression 
able and sensitive nature of the hero, whose dependent trustful- 
ness, irritable pride, and strong, but shallow and vagrant, affec- 
tions, are described with both delicacy and power and a sort of 
partial and personal tenderness. Lionel is, in faithful conception 
and delineation, the character of the book, though Pauline 1s, 0 
doubt, meant to be so; but while her unselfish and courageous 
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* The Story of Pauline. By G.C. Clunes. London: Macmillan and Co. 


sweetness gains far more of our admiration than Lionel can com- 
mand, the sketch is spoiled by the want of consistency to which 
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we have 
toa Mad 


already referred, and still more by her unnatural devotion | the description of the Paris of Pauline’s actual experience as com- 
ame de Vignon, to whose faults she is ridiculously blind, | pared with that impressed on her imagination by the history of 


and to whose sins—when too gross to be overlooked—she is culpably the Revolution ; of the indignation of Lionel at Pauline’s reluct- 
lenient and forgiving. The other actors in the story are Mr. and | ance to keep their engagement secret, and of his impatience of 
Mrs. Rivers, the uncle and aunt—on Mr. Rivers’s side—of Lionel, | Helen’s learning, and particularly the passage which describes his 
sad—on Mrs. Rivers’s—of Pauline; their daughter Helen; the | discomfiture after disputing her knowledge of the history of the 
Madame de Vignon, already mentioned, who is the English | church of the Madeleine ; of the scene between Helen and Pauline 


: rench gentleman ; and a Sir George Gresham ; these 
widow of a 5 5 ’ 


assemble in Mrs. 


afterw ; 
ofthe Park, and there the conversations we have spoken of take 


ace; there is, perhaps, too little variety in the opinions expressed, 
igasmuch as Mr. Rivers and his daughter, and Madame de Vignon, 
who are the principal talkers, occupy very much the same philo- 
sophical position ; but the fine shades of difference are skilfully 


indicated between the Christian philosophy of Helen, Mr. Rivers's 


theism—which is that of an honourable man, but of an epicurean 

and a cynic in one—and the same views expounded by Madame 
de Vignon, with more desire to form them into a beautiful system, 
than with any intention of illustrating them in her own life. 

As we have hinted, the incident is scarcely more than by-play. 
Lionel begins by loving Helen, and she returns it, but makes no 
sign; her calm and reticent nature finds the expression of her 
deep feeling impossible, and Lionel, who cannot understand this, 
and who longs for the love which pets and spoils, thinks that 
Helen despises his inferior intellect ; his irritable impatience of 
her learning is admirably described ; and so, too, is her one intel- 
lectual weakness,—her idealizing Lionel’s qualities, both good and 
bad, into those of an almost perfect man; but her constant 
regretful though sometimes self-complacent reference to her great 
mental powers—regretful because she knows Lionel’s dislike of 
clever women—is a little overdone; it is too outspoken for the 
rally humble-minded girl that she is. Lionel next turns to 
Pauline, who has long loved him, and who, in ignorance of her 
cousin's love, accepts him, and their little misunderstandings are 
opportunities employed by the author for charming illustrations of 
Pauline’s tender yet straightforward method of dealing with her 
warm-hearted but very touchy lover. Madame de Vignon, how- 
ever, plays the traitor to her devoted young friend, and being in 
want of money, and learning that Lionel has just inherited an 
estate, seduces him from his allegiance, and his heart again goes 
over to a new mistress. 

And now we pass into the third stage of our journey, and the 
story hereafter consists of a long visit of Pauline’s to her friend in 
Paris, in whose innocence she, at first, firmly believes, and to 
whose beauty and brilliant talents she is a perfect slave, and who, 
ina most seductive and winning way, with her arm round her 
victim's neck, admits and explains her treachery, and then—while 
still borrowing large sums of money from Lionel, and actually 
fixing her wedding-day with him—accepts another lover; she 
deceives him also, making him believe her rich, she cheats her 
tradespeople, tells lies by the bushel, and ends, after dismissing 
Lionel and being dismissed by his successors, by putting an end to 
herself. ‘This last division of the story spoils the whole; if Madame 
de Vignon’s wickedness is not too exceptional for the subject of 
any but a sensational novel, at any rate, Pauline’s belief in her 
and love for her, are. It is the devotion of the pilot-fish to the 
shark, which remorselessly eats up its humble companion at the 
first suggestion of self-interest. ‘That an ardent, truthful girl, 
bearing not a shadow of malice to her faithless lover, but, on the 
contrary, believing his faithlessness to be the inevitable consequence 
of the resistless perfections of her friend, should continue to love 
and help her in the face of her subsequent desertion and robbery 
of him, is simply preposterous; and that she should beset her 
uncle for funds to enable hir friend to deceive, and so to secure, 
her intended husband, is nothing less than monstrous; and, 
indeed, the whole episode of her Paris visit, which occupies one 
hundred and ten pages, is tiresome and revolting in the extreme, 
except for the same cleverness in describing the delicate sophistry 
of Madame de Vignon which runs through the whole. 

Sir George Gresham,—Pauline’s self-constituted guardian in 
Paris,—is a nice sketch of a brusque, sincere country-gentleman ; 
he is, apparently, provided to marry Pauline, and has won our 
ésteem and regard, and Lionel has returned to his first love, 
Helen, when—heigh, presto !—Helen announces her engagement 
to Sir George, Lionel, in despair, straightway marries some fair 
unknown, and poor Pauline is left out in the cold. 

It is not our province, in criticizing a novel, to enter into the 
metaphysical theories enounced and discussed ; but, had we space, 
We could quote interesting passages in abundance about them, and 

many beautiful ones on other less weighty topics; as, for instance, 
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after the latter's engagement to Lionel; of the consequences of 


. ’ ° ° | P = s 
Rivers’s salon, or in the gardens of Paris, and | mystery in love matters; of the nature of flirtation; of the un- 
ards in her drawing-room at Riversdale, or under the trees | packing of the Paris purchases by Mr. Rivers and Pauline, when 


he gives her the valuable triptych which is the text for perhaps 
their most interesting conversation ; of a summer's noon-day heat, 
&e. We will, however, in conclusion, extract one other passage, 
which describes with deep and passionate feeling Pauline’s longing 
for peace and for freedom from suspense, during the last scene of 
her friend's life :— 


**T sat and looked out, watching the moon, which rose behind the tall, 
white houses, and gleamed down upon the sharp lines of their facade, and 
gazing at the sky with its serene stars; the heavens and the earth 
seemed to be alike eloquent of the stateliness which belongs to perfect 
calm, in unmerciful contrast with my tumultuous heart. I could not 
endure it at last—the bright, beautiful, above all, the tranquil night : 
the sight of it made me feel cut off from sympathy. I rose, and went 
back into the dark part of the room. ‘Do let us remind one another of 
this time, when we are happy again,’ I said, as I sat down on a footstool 
at Madame’s feet. ‘Don't let us forget that we are happy, and what a 
delight it is to be so, when we are.’ She only put hor hand on my 
shoulder by way of answer.” 

““M. Lotto often came in on his way home from the opera, and so he 
might be expected almost up to midnight. But when some deep-toned 
clock in the neighbourhood solemnly proclaimed that hour, he had not 
come. I almost longed to see despair in Madame’s face at this moment, 
for had been thinking that suspense was worse than any certainty. 
As in physical suffering, in which the stronger the vitality the sharper 
the agony, so the stronger the hope which contends for the mastery with 
the anguish of death to our desires, the more exquisite is our pain, I 
should have been glad, I believe, to know that the clock striking the 
hour which killed the expectation of Lotto’s appearance to-night, had 
fallen upon Madame’s heart like the sound of the thud of the earth on a 
coffin-lid—for then, it seemed to me, the desperate struggle for happi- 
ness would cease, and the burden of life, supported on a form lying in 
dust and ashes, but still and quiescent, might be easier toendure. Thus 
I argued ; but I knew that Madame would pass the night wrestling with. 
her unequal foe.” 





MR. LYNCH’S MORNINGTON LECTURE.* 
In his preface, Mr. Lynch, after describing the plan of this 
‘*Jecture,” writes thus : — 

“ After a while, without wish or contrivance of mine, friends provided 
that my lectures should be reported; so, from the eleventh to the 
twenty-fifth, reported they were. And here fourteen of them are 
printed, all except one from the revised reports.” 

This, considering that the lectures were delivered week after 
week continuously, is putting a speaker's powers of thought to no 
common test. Let us say at once that Mr. Lynch stands it 
marvellously well. ‘The great characteristic of the volume is a 
most unusual affluence and abundance of thought ; a characteristic 
which will be recognized by all who know Mr. Lynch's preaching, 
an experience with which, though it is not our custom to recom- 
mend preachers, we would advise any reader who has the chance 
to enrich himself. ‘The present writer has seen few things 
of the kind more noteworthy than the way in which thoughts 
seem to well, almost to run away to waste, so to speak, from the 
preacher's lips. And the book before us exactly reproduces the 
impression. Of course, that impression is not quite as strong 
when we read as when we hear. We can judge and weigh more 
exactly. ‘This analogy, perhaps, we see to be defective ; that 
comparison to be far-fetched; this fancy to be little else than a 
conceit. But we certainly find nothing of the emptiness and 
hollowness, the utter vanishing-away of life and spirit which 
follows, nine times out of ten, when that disenchanting wand, the 
reporter's pen, touches the creations of the speaker. What we 
read bears, indeed, every sign of having been spoken ; it has a 
certain free spontaneous manner about it, but it is full of matter, 
nevertheless, shrewd, humorous, and original, and unfailingly 
inspired with a large and wise charity. 

‘The lectures on “‘ George Fox,” *‘ John Bunyan,” and ‘‘ Edward 
Irvine,” are the wost attractive and interesting in the volume ; 
and of these three we are inclined to give the preference to the 
first. ‘The character of George Fox is one which tests a man’s 
power of judgment,—the more so because it presents points which 
are salient without being really important. It is easy to ridicule 
it, as was the fashion a century ago; it is easy to extol it with 
unreasoning praise, as would be the fashion now-a-days. Mr. 





* The Mornington Lecture: Thursday Evening Addresses. By Thomas T. Lynch, 
Minister of Mornington Church, Hampstead Road, London. London: Elliot Stock 
1870. 
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Lynch deals with it, we think, with genuine insight and wisdom. 
He says very well, and the words are applicable to more cases than 
one :— 

‘¢ Now, mark, it may seem to us that if God takes the education of a 

man into his own hands, He should not let us see any signs of deficiency 
in that man. It may seem, if God says, ‘I specially will educate that 
man,’ that we may expect to have a man put before us who should be 
as good for all services, as if men had done their best for him, and be in 
no respect lacking. But you will never find that the case. Never. You 
will find that God honours the work of men, and, therefore, if at any 
time He selects a person to be trained chiefly by His own spiritual 
providences of an interior kind, He will let that man be marked as 
deficient in several important ways, in order that we may know that Ho 
puts no disparagemont npon what we can do, but only wants to instruct 
us that it is no use our trying to do our part if we disregard His.” 
And one at least of these deficiencies he notes very clearly, when 
he says that Fox, ‘ notwithstanding his protest against the 
spiritless letter, was perhaps the most literal of all spiritual men.” 
What was the weakness of the great Apostle of Quakerism has 
been the weakness of the community. It has formalized spirituality 
and made simplicity elaborate. But of the great strength and 
nobleness of Fox’s life and teaching Mr. Lynch is thoroughly 
appreciative. There are things in his Journal which make super- 
ficial readers carry away, as their leading notion of the man, the 
belief that he was mad, exactly as superficial readers of Boswell’s 
Johnson carry away little beyond an impression of rudeness and 
arrogance. The matter is put very well here, & propos of Fox's 
walking barefoot through Lichfield, crying, ‘‘ Woe to the bloody 
city of Lichfield!” 

* Tf you andI had secon himdo it and heard his voice, though we should 

most likely have thaught, and been quite right in thinking, that it was 
a mad kind of thing to do,—if we had had the opportunity of inquiring 
about the matter and talking with him afterwards, we should have found 
that though the thing was mad the man was not. A man not mad may 
act madly, be mad for a day, for a day or two now and then, yet not 
mad altogether and characteristically.” 
For the way in which Mr. Lynch sets forth the main truths of 
Fox’s preaching, and he does it with much happy illustration, we 
must refer our readers to the volume itself. But we must quote 
one or two sentences more. After telling the story of the lady 
who offered to cut Fox's hair for him, and managed on his 
refusing to abstract a curl, he says :— 

“Tt is rather pleasing to read of a Quakor having a curl about his 
heir, because it just shows that try to smooth and formalise your hair 
and anything else you will, you cannot utterly get away from the laws of 
nature, which are laws of variety that wi// put a curl into things, how- 
ever straight and plain we choose to make them.” 

—and this, which we find said in answer to a question apparently 
suggested by the lecture :— 

“ Amusements have this value to us, that they do assert that God 
made man for happiness.” 

We cannot attempt to follow Mr. Lynch through the many 
subjects with which he deals, and we shall take the best way of 
both doing justice to Mr. Lynch and of pleasing our.readers if we 
give some of his characteristic utterances. Speaking of Edward 
Irvine, he says, and the truth is one which not the Scotch Church 
only, but other religious communities, may well take to heart :— 

“So far as he was trained in the Scotch University ho was carefully 
trained, but he was not trained largely in the comparison of many 
theologies, and for a person to be a theologian worthy of the name he 
must be able to compare and connect theologies.” 

And here, again, is a truth the recognizing of which would have 
saved Christianity from many scandals :— 

“No real man can ever live in a Church without rending some of the 

Church bonds and tearing somo of the Church garments.” 
“¢ Almsgiving” is a subject which naturally attracts us in these 
days. In the midst of our zeal, a thoroughly laudable zeal as it is, 
for “‘ suppressing mendicity,” we may get some good from such a 
caution as this :— 

“Wo must not come from the field of charity because of frauds, any 
more than we come from the field of battle because of wounds.” 

And this quaint version of familiar words may help us to be 
patient under a burden which is not more easy for being more 
familiar :— 


‘Tf it is more blessed to give than to receive, it is much more blessed 
to be a ratepayer than a pauper, and we ought to account our rate- 
paying as alms.” 


From the same lecture we quote this :— 


“Our civilization is a great braggart, and I know of no exacter or 
more awful emblem of a civilization that is a braggart and yet would 
count itself a god than King Herod, who ‘gave not God the glory’ and 
was eaten with worms, A civilization that gives not tho God of justice 


| We shall conclude our notice of a very valuable book by tr 
| extracts, which illustrate the author’s method of dealing with 

topics more strictly theological. We have never seen the substantia] 
| meaning of the Book of Revelation better put than thus: 


“The soul has said, ‘I do not know what all these emblems, in Which 
| angels and devils, and beasts with heads and horns, are introduced ma 
| exactly signify, but I do see that all brute-power will be overthrown b 

holy love; I do see that all vain cunning will be proved to be Vain bi 
| holy wisdom ; I do see that the Lord of the great heavens will, governin 
| here as well as on high, and managing His transactions according to 
preparations made in the invisible Scene, bear down with helpful 
| powers upon the earth, and make the changes below correspond to the 
changes above.” 


And of the ‘‘ divinity of Christ ” he writes :— 


“ Observe, the Scripture does not first of all call Christ God ; no, but 
the Son of God, in order that you may be able to look through the finitg 
to the Infinite; as if the revelation would teach you to say, ‘This jy 
God’s holy limiting of Himself.’ You limit Him in many ways, ang 
shape Him in a dreadful manner to your imagination. He says, *I cap. 
not be known in my immensity to these, my children; I will be amongst 
them as my own Son. I will take upon me humanity. They shall 
know first of all a Man that shall excite their loving curiosity, and they 
shall say, “ Who is he, and what is he, and how comes he thus?” Ard 
this Man shall not be in haste to claim homage to His Divinity. Ohno 
He shall let the Divine splendour dawn upon men quietly as the morning 
dawns.’ God in Christ has been dawning upon the world these eighteen 
hundred years, and is dawning still.” 


Does not the sentence which we have italicized exactly represent 
the oly aprayyuby yyjouro 7) civas iow Oxo) Of Phil. ii. 6? 





THE MAGYARS.* 

Mr. PatrEerRson is a friendly but a conscientious critic, a careful 
observer, and, on the whole, an interesting writer. We give him 
this last title with some abatement, for a good deal of his work ig 
unnecessarily dry, and his style is not always clear or lively. But 
much of the material he has collected is of such a kind as to make 
up for these failings, and the stories that he has heard or read, the 
light he throws on popular habits, the incidents which he has wit- 
nessed or which have been related to him, relieve the more solid 
bulk of information and discussion. His book is not exactly the 
one to be recommended to those who know nothing about Hun- 
gary and want to know all about it, for they will find him too 
abstruse in his allusions, and too fond of arguing questions to 
think of explaining them. But readers who are already familiar 
with books on the subject will find Mr. Patterson’s work emi- 
nently useful. He corrects many false impressions, and combats 
the prejudices both of the friends and enemies of Hungary, and sup- 
plies several new details which are of much significance. It is very 
possible that he may not content the Hungarians, among whom he 
expects to find ‘many readers and more critics.” Yet if impar- 
tiality be not a fault, they will have nothing serious to complain of, 
and unless they resent advice, they may learn something to their 
profit. 

The relations of Hungary to Austria, the questions of dualism 
and autonomy, are necessarily amongst the prominent topics dealt 
with in these volumes. But the point of view from which 
Mr. Patterson treats these subjects divests them of tediousness 
as well as of animosity. The grievances felt by the Hungarians 
are fully stated, yet the fitness of the country for self-government 
and independence is considered doubtful. Some of the facts 
brought forward in support of that view may also be taken as 
illustrative of Hungarian manners and customs. Mr. Patterson 
regards the inability of the Hungarians to provide themselves with 
magistrates whose characters should command respect and be 
above suspicion, as a singular commentary on much of the self- 
praise expressed by the nation. ‘The broad line of demarcation 
between nobles and non-nobles which existed before 1848 has been 
formally effaced, but vestiges of it still remain. ‘ In the villages,” 
says Mr. Patterson, ‘proclamations are stuck up forbidding 
smoking in the streets, for fear of the straw-thatched cottages 
catching fire. Yet the gentlemen may be seen lighting their 
pipes there, explaining to the stranger as they do so that the laws 
are made for the peasants.” Other symptoms of disorganization 
may be found in the state of some of the towns visited by Mr. 
Patterson, as well as in the rooted objections felt by the Hun- 
garians to almost every Austrian innovation. Thus we are told 
that Joseph II. excited great disaffection by taking the census of 
Hungary and having the land surveyed ; he was no sooner dead 
than his maps and registers were burnt by the county authorities 
‘*T myself,” says Mr. Patterson, ‘‘ once asked a Calvinist pro- 
fessor how many volumes the library of his colleginm contained. 





eral ee 
* The Magyars: their Country and Institutions. By Arthur J. Patterson. 2 vols. 
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Fle answered that they had stated the number to be so-and-so 
any when the Government of Bach held its census. ‘At the 
pt time,’ added he, ‘I do not attach much importance to the 


answer ; : . 
merely sent in an answer which we thought approximately true, so 


gs to get rid of them.’” Such a spirit of rooted opposition to 

everything that came from Vienna may have savoured strongly of 

independence, but was fatal to the wary idea of government. 

Commenting on this antagonism, Mr. Patterson cites one fact that 
is highly characteristic :-— 

“Jt is commonly asserted by tho Hungarians thet an Austrian 

State paper of the seventeenth century lays down the following princi- 

Jo of policy: — ‘ Oportet facere Hungariam catholicam, germanan, et 

pe vam,—' We must make Hungary Catholic, German, and poor. 

Commenting on this sentence, the Hungarians say, ‘ They have never 

succeeded in making us Germans, they have achieved but partial success 

in making us Catholics, but in making us poor they have been but too 
successful.’ What progress was to be expected from a nation placed 
jn such a position and subject to such rules?” 

It is not clear from this extract how far Mr. Patterson shares 
that opinion. In other parts of his book he certainly attributes 
the backwardness of many Hungarian institutions to more tangible 
causes than the neglect or oppression of Government. ‘Thus the 
state of agriculture in some places is affected by the want of sur- 
face drainage, and by other accidents of physical geography. 
Roads, too, could hardly be made where the materials were so 
deficient that, according to a Hungarian proverb, ‘*a pebble could 
not be bought for money as a remedy against the toothache.” Of 
the state of the streets in some towns we hear that long thin 
planks of wood were laid along the sides of the streets to serve for 
footpaths. Ifa peasant met a gentleman on this path, he would 
obligingly step off into the mud, sinking over the tops of his 
high boots in the half-liquid mass. It is even said that in the 
market-place of one town a cow disappeared bodily, being 
swallowed up in a slough. But Mr. Patterson did not see this 
take place, he does not seem to betieve that it did, and he admits 
that there has been considerable progress since the time to which 
the story is assigned. It speaks much for the present rate of 
advance that, at a picnicin Hungary, Mr. Patterson found the con- 
versation engrossed with the advantages of planting trees so as to 
keep the shifting sands in their place and increase the rainfall. 
While this talk went on, a gentleman of the old school, who formed 
one of the company, was in despair lest the English stranger 
should regard the Ifungarians as a practical nation, and think 
that they had entirely forgotten the art of singing, dancing, 
and making merry. If there was some fear of the loss of this 
ancient reputation, the flungarians certainly manage in other 
respects to remain true to their traditions. 
language and nationality appears to be undiminished. Mr. 
Patterson was told that Ilungarian was the only language fit for 
a gentleman, all the cabdrivers in the streets, all the waiters in the 
hotels spoke German, while English and French were not within the 
reach of Mr. Patterson’s acquaintances. As an excuse for ignorance 
of other languages than their own, and the one forced upon them 
by the necessity of their political position, this avowal of the 
Hungarians is sufficiently ingenious. But their dislike of the 
German tongue is illustrated by another very amusing story. 
Two porters who were moving some luggage jostled one another. 
“Have a care, German!” exclaimed one of them in Hungarian, 
speaking with a strong Teutonic accent. ‘German yourself!” 
retorted the other indignantly in the same language, and with the 
same faulty pronunciation. As an instance of the confusion of 
tongues in many parts of Hungary, Mr. Patterson says that he 
onee dined in a company where general conversation was impos- 
sible. He himself and the friend who introduced him spoke only 
Hungarian and German; the master of the house spoke Hungarian 
and Servian; one guest at the table spoke only Wallachian, and 
another Wallachian, Servian, and German. ‘Thus, with all these 
languages, there was no common denominator ; there was only one 
man at the table who could enter into conversation with all the 
rest, and he had to talk with them separately. We may pass from 
this part of Mr. Patterson’s book with his account of the custom 
which prevails in some parts of Hungary of giving the name of 
Greek to every tradesman, the reason being that the orthodox 
Greek Church owned the great bulk of the tradesmen. ‘The 
result of this was that a peasant being asked about a man seated 
in his cart, replied, ‘I am taking a Jew to be the Greek iu such 
and such a village.” 

A couple of anecdotes, showing the way in which theft is 
carried on and crimes have been discovered afford favourable 
instances of official acuteness :— 

“A story told me by a country attorney in the south of Hungary of 


in fact we detested the whole business so much that we | 


Their pride in their | 


| an incident of the year 1811 illusfrates a state of things which is but 
little improved at the present day. An Italian was passing through the 
| country with a gigantic ox, which he exhibited for money at the markets 
and fairs. Coming to Lugos, the chief town of the county of Krassé, 
he excited the attention and cupidity of three Rouman peasants, who 
waylaid and murdered him on his way to Transylvania. Travellers 
coming to Lugos reported that they had found the carcase of the ox, 
whose hide had been removed, lying in the road. The szo’yabird gave 
orders to all the tanners of the place to give information of any persons 
bringing any large hide to sell. In a few days the three peasants 
appeared with the hide, were arrested, and, on examination, confessed 
the murder. They were disappointed at finding that their victim had 
only a few florins and a roasted fowl in his possession. On being asked 
what they did with the plunder, they said that they had divided the 
money equally amongst them, and the roasted fowl they had given to 
the dog; as it was Friday they had not eaten it themselves, being afraid 
of committing a sin.” 

“One of the ‘captains’ at Szeged told me that one day ho saw a man 

riding on a horse that seemed too good for him. He immediately had 
them seized on suspicion. The peasant produced a passport, duly signed 
by the captain of a neighbouring town, as they count neighbourhoods on 
the Alféld, that is to say, rather less than more than fifty miles off. In- 
quiries made at the latter place proved the passport to be genuine, but 
my friend's suspicions were not therefore disarmed. He made inquiries 
in another municipality as to the genuineness of the animal's previous 
passport; and again his suspicions did not receive the expected con- 
firmation. Still not satisfied, he pushed hia researches into the past 
history of the horse, and at last found a passport forged in the name of 
the judge of a distant village, with a fictitious name as that of the 
alleged vendor. ‘There were three thieves concerned in the transaction, 
each living in a different district. Having first forged a passport to 
account for its being in the possession of one of them, they passed him 
on from one to the other, at each transfer obtraining a passport com- 
pletely en réy/e, until the captain's persevering suspicions detected the 
whole triad of offenders.” 
In spite of what has been said of the reluctance of the Hungarians 
to act in concert with the Government, there are symptoms of 
their possessing the instinct of order, and there ought to be 
materials from which constitutionalism might be developed. 
What Mr. Patterson tells us of the regard paid to the officials of 
each county might seem hopeful. ‘* When there is a row in the 
village pothouse,” he says, ‘‘ the village judge goes in, armed only 
with his stick, and, as he shakes it over the heads of the rioters, 
he cries, ‘I should only like to see the boldest of you dare to 
take this stick out of my hand; it is the stick of the worshipful 
and noble county.’” Perhaps this incident is too small in itself 
to be accepted as the germ of future self-government, and we 
notice that Mr. Patterson, who would be glad to give all due 
importance to any signs of growth, is not over-sanguine. But, as 
we have implied already, he does not impress us with a sense of 
the strength and decision of his views; he appears as if he were 
content to aid us to form a judgment by providing us with 
correct data, and though we feel that he attempts to influence us, 
he never consciously or unconsciously carries us away. 





MEMOIR OF HENRY HOARE.* 
Tue idea of writing this book may very possibly have been sug- 
gested to Mr. Sweet by the death of his friend, and it is certain 
that if Henry Hoare had never lived some of the events recorded 
here would not have happened. Should Mr. Sweet do us the 
honour of reading this review, we have no doubt that he will pro- 
test against the covert blasphemy implied in the first sentence, 
while he will feel that the importance of his subject is duly recog- 
nized. But we must undeceive him on both points. We do not 
mean to say that if Henry Hoare had never lived there would 
have been no revival of Convocation, none of that awakening in 
the Church of England on which Mr. Sweet lays such a 
stress, none of those protests against the Gorham judgment, 
the Divorce Court, the deceased wife's sister, the Committee 
of Council on Education, and the abolition of compulsory 
Church-rates, which will gladden the hearts of the orthodox. We 
have little doubt that all these things would have occurred without 
Henry Hoare’s help, though they might have taken a different 
course. ‘The champions of Synodal action would have been 
numerous and energetic enough to carry their project, even if they 
had been somewhat longer about it. ‘The protests might have 
been drawn with some slight variations, but we may be sure they 
would have been quite as numerous and quite as unreadable. ‘The 
events to which we allude are very much smaller, and but for the 
title of Mr. Sweet's book we should not have thought of alluding 
to them. ‘They are simply the birth, education, marriage, and 
death of Henry Hoare himself, facts which are of some 
importance in a biography, but which do not of themselves 
justify a volume. One or two traits of character, one or two 
anecdotes of no great significance, a few statements of 





* A Memoir of the late Henry Hoare, Es7., M.A., with a Narrative of the Church Move- 
mants with which he was connected from 1843 to 1865, and more particularly of the Revival 








of Convocation. By James Bradby Sweet, M.A. London: Kivingtons. 
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opinion, make up all the rest of the book that is in any way 
personal to its subject. This is what Mr. Sweets calls a memoir. 
Indeed, he rather seems to glory in his infirmities, for in one place 
he almost boasts that he has nowhere entered upon details of 
private life. He is content that his friend should appear as a 
machine for the grinding of protests and resolutions at public 
meetings, as one of the gentlemen whom, at all such times, ‘* we 
observed” on the platform, as an honorary secretary in general, 
and a churchwarden in three parishes. We must say that if this 
is Mr. Sweet’s object, he has thoroughly attained it. But it is a 
pity that he did not give us some warning on his title-page, instead 
of letting us wade through all the documents which the future 
historian of the Church of England during the nineteenth century 
will try in vain to summarize, and will have to print in an 
appendix. ‘The real name for the book would have been ‘‘A 
Memoir of the Revival of Convocation, with short biographies of 
its collateral ancestors and descendants, interspersed with lists of 
the names of all people who had anything to do with the work, 
and with a few facts about the late Henry Hoare, Esq., M.A.” 
This would have been a rather longer title than the one Mr. Sweet 
had chosen, and it would have frighte.ed away most readers, but 
that alone would earn the author their lasting gratitude. 

Had Mr. Sweet possessed any of the faculties which mark a 
biographer, his sympathy with the work and opinions of his 
subject would have made his task an agreeable one. Ile took some 
part himself in the Revival of Convocation, and he always obtrudes 
his own sentiments on any of the questions with which Henry 
Hoare was concerned. On an early page we are told that the 
Apostolical Succession of the Church of England is ‘ mercifully 
indisputable as a fact.” <A little later we hear that Mr. Sweet 
offers a daily prayer for delivery from the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. He fears that amongst other evils produced 
by this tribunal, it has seriously shaken the faith of peers, trades- 
men, and farmers. ‘‘ The schools of Dr. Colenso,” he says, ‘* and 
the Essayists ; of Dean Stanley and the ‘ Freehandlers ’ generally, 
aided by certain Professors of Science and supplemented by the 
Judicial Committee, have largely (however unintentionally) undone 
the moral and spiritual work of the Oxford movement; and with 
the assistance of the Divorce Law and Court, are rapidly triumph- 
ing over the fears of Felix, and converting zeal for the truth into 
the fashionable indifference of Gallio.” Mr. Sweet’s comments on 
the insincerity of all seceders to Rome, on the natural tendency of 
secular education to deny the inspiration of the Bible by putting a 
stop to corporal punishment, on the banishment of a married woman’s 
sisters from the inner circle of her family life by the possibility of 
their future union with her husband, on the palpable hollowness of a 
conscientious objection to Church-rates when avowed by men who 
would not suffer it to prevail against taxes on behalf of a standing 
army, are to some extent inspired by Henry Hoare’s own expres- 
sions, and bear witness to a remarkable agreement. We notice, 
however, that Mr. Sweet passes rather hastily over the legal steps 
taken by Henry Hoare as Church-warden of Staplehurst against 
those who refused to pay church-rates. It is natural that both a 
churchwarden and his biographer should look upon such a refusal 
in the light of an attempt to rob God, and that certain texts from 


Malachi should be quoted in support of the proposition. But when | 


a churchwarden considers himself bound in conscience ‘‘ both by 


hearty appreciation of the comforts of the poorer classes is giveg 
in a letter by a brother churchwarden. Henry Hoare presided at 
a cheap dinner got up at Highbury Barn, and after the loyal 
toasts had been given, he thought the company seemed stiff and 
wanted warming up a little. Accordingly he sent out for two 
long clay pipes, one of which he handed to his brother church. 
warden, while he lighted the other and invited the company to 
follow his example. The sight of the two churchwardens smoking 
their namesakes had a magical effect; ‘every man,” says the 
writer of the letter, ‘‘ was at home with his neighbour, and the 
afternoon and evening went off with wonderful cordiality.” Jy 
all probability many other stories of the kind might have beep 
told if Mr. Sweet had understood his business. Henry Hoare 
must have come in contact with a great variety of men, and must 
have been placed in circumstances that were noteworthy. Weare 
told that he attended an early meeting of Convocation in the guise 
of a reporter, and that he spent a night at Mr. Binney’s houge 
with some leading Nonconformists. If in both these cases the 
bare fact is all there was to tell, we should be unjust to Mr. Sweet 
in expecting him to make any more of such materials. Yet we 
cannot help surmising that he has done scanty justice to the 
matter he has collected, or that might fairly have been collected, 
for it seems to us impossible that any man can have lived and 
worked for so many years without leaving something more behind 
him than the colourless mass of circulars and protests which form 
the greater part of 550 pages. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
semaine 

Poems on Subjects Selected from the Acts of the Apostles, §. By 
H. C. B. Moule, M.A. (Deighton and Bell, Bell and Daldy.)—We are 
always ready to welcome a volume of this kind, a volume of thoughtful, 
carefully written verse, the work of a man who knows his art, who, 
though, of course, not always on the same level, never offends by blunders, 
| or bad taste, or even by carelessness. We should, perhaps, say that Mr, 
| Moule takes too many “subjects” from the Acts for the space and time 
| which he has been able to devote to them. Several of his themes would 
have afforded topics for much more serious efforts than the slight 
| 
| 





though graceful sketches with which the author dismisses them. The 
dialogue of Peter and John in prison, and the burial of St. Stephen, 
are among those that have impressed us most. On the other hand, we 
looked for something more adequate about St. Paul. But nothing has 
| pleased us more than the opening poem on “ The Ascension,” or rather 
|on the words, “This same Jesus, which is taken up from you into 
| heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen Him go into 
| heaven.” From this we quote a few stanzas :— 
i 
“ We trusted to behold thy face 
As man beholds his friend; 
To hear thy very voice of grace; 
At thine own feet to bend. 
* Was this a parable ? a dream? 
Some figurative birth 
Of human change? some date supreme 
Of progress on the earth ? 
“ No promised Lord, whom man once saw ; 
Nought but some vast event? 
Some gradual self-working law 
In vague embodiment 7” 
* And hath He thus indeed returned 
And we knew not the while, 
Whose hearts for him within us burned, 
Who longed to see His smile ? 
“Cold treacherous thoughts! we faint, we weep, 
Yet hear the angelic strain : 








the declaration made on taking office and by his position as a 
magistrate” to associate religion with distraint and imprisonment, a | 
clergyman may be excused for looking to the question of expediency, | 
and we cannot help thinking that Mr. Sweet has been deterred by some | 
prudent scruples from committing himself to a course of zeal and in- 
discretion. No doubt it is ‘“‘ mercifully indisputable asa fact” that | 
the opponents of Church-rates were illogical in objecting to coer- | 
cion on behalf of churches, while they advocated it on behalf of | 
schools. Mr. Sweet shows that Henry Hoare keenly criticized this 
inconsistency, and the biography itself overcomes it with the easy 
triumph of one-sided controversy. But all this leaves the practical | 
question where it was, and though Mr. Sweet endorses his friend's 
principles, he does not show himself convinced of the wisdom of 
their application. 

As we are not prepared to go into the Revival of Convocation, 
and the other labours of Henry Hoare’s life, our review must be a | 
short one. Mr. Sweet has scarcely attempted to give us a| 
character of his friend, to present more than a bare sketch of | 
his movements, to familiarize us with his habit of working, | 
or to let us into the secret of his influence upon much greater | 
minds. We have a glimpse of his domestic life in the fact 
that he did not choose footmen who were “six feet high and good- 
looking.” We hear of his liberal subscriptions to all good works, 
and of his large donations at the offertory. An instance of his | 





| 


Jesus the same from yon blue deep 
Shall so return again,” 
We quote from the miscellaneous poems an “Inscription for a Picture of 
St. Catherine” :— 
“See how the bright celestial convoy bear 
The sword and martyr through the fields of air! 
What sacred calm and blest contentment grace 
Alike the morial and immortal face! 
* Hard task, to give the palm to cither bliss, 
And most commend the charms of that or this: 
Blest angels, ignorant of grief and pain! 
Blest Saint, that felt them, ne'er to feel again!” 


Geschichte der Italidénischen Malerei als Universitétsstudium (‘The 
History of Italian Painting as a University Study”). By Herman 
Grimm. (Berlin, printed by G. Reimer.)—These pages, extracted 
from the introduction to a forthcoming edition by the author— 
already the biographer of Michael Angelo—of Vasari’s Life of Raphael 
(to be published by Diimmler), may be commended to the notice 





| of those who, like Mr. St. John Tyrwhitt, are labouring for the full 


recognition of the educational valuo of art in our own universities. It 


| should at the same time be somewhat consoling to them to find that the 


writer points to England as to the country which of late years has made 
the most strenuous effurts to improve its national taste, working thereby 
through a reflex action on France and Belgium. On the other hand, he 
considers that the old impulse towards a scientific treatment of art, 
which thirty or forty years ago placed Prussia on the foremost line ip 
this respect, has almost eutirely died out amidst tho political agitations 
of the last twenty years. 
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“Fanibook of Contemporary Biography. By Frederick Martin. 
(aemillan.) — Hore are the names of some four thousand living 
mea, more OF less celebrated, the date of their birth, what they 
here done, and what they are. Mr. Martin says that his plan 
has been to give facts and exclude opinions. Of facts, and facts 
too that are very likely to be useful, and are sometimes hard to 
get at when one wants them most, he has certainly collected a great 
mus. That such a work could be done without fault or omission is not 
oa be expected ; Mr. Martin, doubtless, expects criticism, and what we 
gy We Say in the hope of being of somo service. We shall not 
stiempt the ungracious task of saying what names might have 
been well loft out. There are, in our judgment, not a few. But they 

ably are all of interest to some readers, and the great thing is to 
avoid omissions. We have noted these among others. In Literature: 
Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Augusta Webster, Dr. Horace Bushnell, Dr. Dyer, 
Professor Seeley, Mr. Dutton Cook, Mr. Galton, Miss Thackeray, Mr. 
Aldis Wright, Mrs. H. Wood. In Theology and Scholarship: 
Mr. Macleod Campbell, Mr. H, A. J. Munro, Mr. Robinson Ellis, 


Dr. Ward (of the Dublin Review), Mr. R. W. Church, Dr. Davidson, M. | 


Merle d’Aubigny, M. de Pressensé. In Medicine: Sir Thomas Watson, 
Dr. Gull, Dr. West. In Art: Mr. Woolner, Mr. Poynter, Messrs. G.and A. 
Fripp, Mr. Marks, M. Carl Haag, Mr. Hamerton. In Politics and Law: 
Signor Sella, Dr, Lushington, Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. 
Osborne Morgan. Some errors we have marked. No record is made 
of Mr. Gladstone’s having sat for many years for the University of 
Oxford. Mr. G. Long is described as having been professor of Greek 
and Latin in the University of London, whereas, as ought to be pretty 
well known by this time, the University of London has no professors at 
all. Mr. Neate is not described as a Fellow of Oriel,—a very noticeable 
fact when we remember that he sat for the City of Oxford. 

Mr, B. A. Heywood reprints Bishop Gardiner’s Oration on True 


does this extremely well. Some readers will say she is herself 
crotchetty, but she lays no stress upon particulars, only contends for 
a generally benevolent and rational view of the unseen world. As the 
impressions readers derive from books like this will always be much 
modified by their own moods as well as prevailing thoughts, we will con- 
tent ourselves with saying that we have, on the whole, much enjoyed the 
harmless and often wise speculations of Aunt Winifred, and that her 
preachings are in harmony with her whole character and history. She 
falls a victim to an obscure disease, dies happily, calmly, and leaves 
thus the best comment on what has gono before. 

Vikram and the Vampire; or, Tales of Hindoo Devilry. By Richard 
F. Burton. (Lougmans.)—Vikram, as Captain Burton remarks, is a 
personage who “plays in India the part of King Arthur and of Harun 
El Rashid further West.” He makes acquaintance with the 
“Vampire” in the endeavour to avert a curse which hangs over his 
house. For this end he has to carry the Vampire off, while the crea- 
ture, as it is borne along, tells him various stories, entrapping him 
évery time into answering a question; the question answered, all the 
labour is lost, and has to be begun again, One naturally asks about 
such stories: are they decent? and, are they amusing? On the 
first point, Captain Burton says that they prove “ that there is such a 
thing as comparative purity in Hindoo literature.” The claim may be 
allowed, possibly with a little emphasis given to the word “compara- 
tive.” Tho stories are scarcely suitable virginibus puerisque, but they 
are not at all offensive. Most certainly they are amusing. ‘I have 
ventured,” says the author, “to remedy the conciseness of their lan- 
guage, and to clothe the skeleton with flesh and blood.” Very much 
improved they doubtless are, not the less that the “ flesh and blood” 
bear a strong resemblance to what we recognize as Captain Burton, 
who, as our readers will acknowledge, is one of the most entertaining as 
he is one of the most enterprising of travellers. Possibly (we speak 














Obedience (Longmans), delivered after Henry VIII. had openly broken 
with Rome. It is a remarkable document, as showing what the speaker 
and Bonner, then Archdeacon of Leicester, once thought about some 
matters in dispute between Rome and the Reformers. Here are some | 
of Bonner’s summaries: ‘The autoritie of Goddes worde only to be 
obeyde.” “‘ Ménes tradition repugne in most things to Goddes truthe.” | 
“The word of truth lay buried wha the bish. of Rome ruled here.” It ! 
is the fashion now-a-days to abuse the Reformers, but they never turned 
their coats more thoroughly than did these men. 

Twelve Wonderful Tales told in Rhyme. By W. Knox Wigram. 
(Bentley.)—The author of these “ Wonderful Tales” ought to be, and 
probably will be, pleased when we say that some thousand years hence 
they may be inserted among the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” and puzzle all 
but the acutest, perhaps even tho acutest critics, to distinguish between 
them and the genuine works of Mr. Barham. Not that they reach to 
that writer's highest point; they lack the audacious felicity which he had 
when ho was at his best; nor do they show the utter mastery over 
rhyme which “ Ingoldsby "’ has when its inspiration is at the fullest. The 


writer of this notice personally fails to be much amused by the best fun of | capital that suffered. 
|such a man as Galba, even though a Nero was on the throne. 


| Galba, by the way, our author writes, that ‘goaded beyond endurance 
| by crime and outrage of every kind, he raised the standard of revolt 
| against Nero,” just as if he had been a native chieftain who could not 


this kind, but is quite ready to allow that this may be his own fault and 
loss. Readers who enjoy the ‘' Ingoldsby Legends,” and would like to 
try another volume of the same kind of verse, if not so good, at all events, 
as near to it as the work of a good pupil is like the work of the master, 
may find it here. The book is illustrated, we should say, with some 
engravings which are funny after a kindred fashion. 

What Her Face Suid. By Jane Hepplestone. (Smith and Elder.)— 





without any knowledge of the originals), he has put a little too much of 
himself into the book. It is too obvious throughout that the storytel!or 
is laughing in his sleeve at all the cosmogony, religions, and morals of 
the Brahmins. We are curious to know whether the eleventh story, 
with its prophecy of the manners and customs of the “ White Pariahs,” 
is all the translator’s own, or is founded on a satire of native origin. 

The Romance of Spanish History. By John 8. C. Abbott. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. London: Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. 
Abbott says in his prefaco that “he is not aware that there is any 
statement in these pages which will be called in question by any well 
instructed student of history.” Without discussing the question 
whether or no he is a “ well-instructed student,” the writer is disposed 
to call in question not a few, as, for instance, that ‘most of the Roman 
governors were inexorable tyrants, who made it the primary object of 


|their administration to wring as much money as possible from the 
| miserable people,” this being said of the best days of the Republic. Ho 
doubts, again, whether tho influence of the bad emperors was felt in the 
| provinces, as Mr. Abbott describes it. 


On the contrary, it was the 


Spain, for instance, must have fared well with 
Of 


bear Roman oppression any longer, instead of being a Roman of the 
Romans. Descending to recent times, we read with surprise that the 
Emperor Napoleon I. and King Joseph were enlightened benefactors, 


This is a somewhat elaborate study of character, worked with much | and that Spain was cruelly wronged by being stimulated by designing 
care and showing cleverness, but obscure, requiring moro study than | England into ridding herself of them. Our surprise was if possible 





one is disposed to give to a tale which is not obviously of the first rank 
of merit. The title suggests a problem which we have not been able to 
solve ; we do not know in the least “ what it said.” Sentences of this sort 
do not help one :—“ I have said that Ada was not provident of her beauty, 
asmany women are. To-day it was quite otherwise; to-day she was 
quiteaware of it; sho carried it about her with exquisite remorselessness, 
blent it with the soft daring of her thoughts.” Apart from this difficulty 
there are both pathos and power in the story. 

The Gates Ajar. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 4th Edition. (Samp- 
éon Low.)—The book is a very sensible one, and its pictures often 
beautifully drawn—a lonely sister, broken-hearted at the death of a 
brother, becomes tho victim of alternate misplaced censure and con- 
solations from her “religious” friends. Hor exasperation at these is 
fast hardening her heart against all religious ministrations, whon a 
worthy woman, an aunt, whom she has not previously known, offers to 
visit her, accompanied by hor child. She comes; there is no profes- 
sion, no scheming, but the misery diminishes under the calm, gentle 
companionship. No doubt some of the guest's ideas are unusual; but she 
has herself lost a beloved friend, a husband, by death, and who ean for- 
bid her to cherish blessed thoughts that enable her to bear her trial ? 
However, the religious gossip of the neighbourhood is busy. The 
minister, Dr. Blind, has heard of Aunt Winifred; he is ready for her 
with a careful sermon, but alas! of “ glittering gonoralities, vagueness, 


greater when we found the Peninsular war thus described :—‘‘ Tho feeble 


"remnants [of the French armies] loft behind in Spain struggled heroically 
| against the vastly outnumbering armies of England.” This is what the 
Nouvelle Biographie Générale (art. “ Wellington”) says of the operations 
| which resulted in the battle of Victoria (June 21, 1813):—“En moins 
| de six semaines, avec quatre-vingt-dix mille hommes il avait... . . . 
| repoussé de l'Espagne cent vingt mille Francais.” 
The Portfolio (Seeley’s), for this month gives us two illustrations of 
j unusual excellence. ‘Night and Day ” is a photograph from a drawing 
|by Mr. S. Solomon (our readers will remember his striking picture 
exhibited in the Academy of ‘Roman Ladies at a Gladiatorial Show ”), 
| showing two female heads of rare beauty, one crowned with stars, the 
| other surrounded with a slight halo. This is a fine work of imagination, 
! reminding us of Blake; though it has an exquisite grace which Blake 
| was not careful to attain. “ Permission Refused” comes, we may say, 
| from the opposite pole of art. It is a French etching, representing two 
acrobats to whom the mayor of a village has refused permission to per- 
form. The execution, if not absolutely of the first class, is excellent, 
though the impression before us is a little too black. The attitudes 
and expression of the men are capitally given, but still better than these 
| we like the look of the dogs. The older of the two looks most gra- 
phically disconsolate. Tho whole is full of a very genuine pathos. 
| One Maiden Only. By Edward Campbell Tainsb, Author of “ St. 
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and unreality.”. The authoress of the Gates Ajur may well wonder | Alice,” ‘‘ Crowned.” 3 vols, (Hurst and Blackett.) —There are many 
where it is that so many really good people get their current ideas of , things in what Mr. Tainsh writes which command respect. He is 
the fature,—and in conversation with her niece, Aunt Winifred, patiently always manifestly on the side of what is right, and pure, and noble. He is 
Separates the human crotchets from the Scripture teachings. Often she , not ashamed of ideals; he hates tho ignoble realism with which many 
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writers, even writers of power, seck to attract a vulgar tasts. The talo EVERY TUESDAY, PRICE ONE PENNY. R 
of “ Crowned” struck us as showing power and earnestness, though we C Il > rasa y 
: ; ; J ; sos ry ‘evi 
could not help feeling that there was something unreal and even un- a " \ Hy L E \ - W A I N Tale 
F —— a salth} aca - ss : TILL CONTAIN ARTICLES AND REVIEWS on 
healthy in its tone, the unhealthiness which comes from unnatural AND OTHER SUBJECTS N SOCIAL, POLITICar, — 








HE 





s . . tr } + j ; ] 
strain and effort. Something of the same fault is to be seen in the Its Politics will be entirely independent of Party. ‘Tho staff, consis 4 
book before us, though in a different form. We hesitate to say what | of diverse shades of opinion and heut of mind, great questions a of wr , 
. ’ 1, . ee = Pe oe cussed; while lighter ¢ les will be a id to make it tl € fairly dig. 
; may seem discourteous, yet there is something quite sickly about the |) cool and popalar periodical. @ it that which it aims to be, LLB. 
I sentiment of this story. Ono of the heroes falls in love, after a very CHARLES’S W y —_ 
| natural fashion, with a young lady whom he teaches, not much younger, 4 vis ' A I N, Oa T 
} after all, than he is. Why must he always speak of heras * his child” ? PUBLISHING OFFICE, 4 AVE MA j 
' ys 8} A LANE; N 
And what can be meant when we are told that on the day when, after Ofice for Advertisements, 21 Northumberland street, Strand, E 


many difficulties, he is to sce her and declare his love, he, sitting at | —— iit 


breakfast, “handles the very fool reverently"’? We do not like to see B O ° K S oO F + 4 E M O NTH, 


a book that is written ‘on the right side” disfigured by such puerilities. 


Instead of doing scoffers and Philistines good, it gives them the oppor- PUBLISHED BY CHARLTON TUCKER A 

















tunity of blasphoming. To much of the book, however, we can give - on he i 
: aay WE 
hearty praise. The characters are drawn with power and decision of a Oxfor 
outline. The story has considerable interest, especially as it approaches 
he dé : SA CONTA I . 
to the dénouement; aud the style shows the hand of one who knows the ‘ “ : 4 4 A, 
literary art. DAILY TELEGRAPH, March 14.—* The Book Market—We weleome among nord. E 
sz , YI 3 P — : n " . ties in the re alin of English literature, th trefully edited reprint of Sir ‘tin 
The Old College, be ing the Glasgow wh versity Album Jor 1869. ones’s translation of *Sacontala.’ Hereby the fo yrtunate * general reader - of the 
Edited by Stu Sante, (Maclehose, —The “Glasgow Album” | ™ke himself familiar with one of the harming, as it is one of dest, “Her: 
* ; ’ Rigs 28 monuments of dramatic genius Does k ‘Who or what was A. : enlars 
may very well bear comparison with any U university periodical that we | Goethe has answered that query in his own way, by rin a little sania 
¢ “pen se ‘ . ma a be = . . i 
' havo seen of late. The papers are solid and carefully written. We epigram, that if one wants to name in one word all that t is of lovel y in the — 


earth, of tender in the heart, and of subtle in the fancy, ‘Say Sakoontal: 

ale i : - “sapped pager ~ ’ Contala, and 
may note particularly ** Our Old University,” an historical sketch, and | all is said.’ To be more precise, ‘Sacontaia; or, the Fatal Ring,’ = 
he ariticiems. hal en ae ' ars P ee , | drama, by the famous Kalidasd, the discovery and rendering of wi 
the criticisms, half ethical, half literary, on Henry Heino and Shelley. | wijjiam Jones led to the revelation of the whole marvellous and beautif 









































The average of excellence in all the essays is creditably high. And | Aryan dramatic literature. The play has been recently published ing V' 
: . : ia telat ‘the dition de luxe,’ with Hindoo arabesques, and all the furniture VO 
= ee i Se ee piieety a Ba x *¢ i : 1 , tnd al 1e furniture of ¢ 

there is some good poetry aiso; especially an ada} tation of our old el ; but a better idea of the original will be gained from this little Essay 

friend “ Vides ut alta stet nive candidum,” wherein the merum quadrimum | Which Mr. Tucker gives us than from its maguifleent antecessor, i 

figures as “Glenlivet.” The Greek elegiacs aro uneven. Surely this NEWS OF THE Wortd.—* An Indian play is a curiosity, and this is one of more thay — 
: : 2 ¢ ordinary interest, * The play of * Sacontalsd observes the translat t hare 7] 

is a halting line,— been very popular when it was first represent od or the Indian em rire 
tat ke : , ° 5 ' a full vigour, and the national vanity must bay on 4 , 
OVO GY EXGEI GOV TOO OAIGVELEY, YO HIKIOd. ficent introduction of those kings and heroes in whom .  Cailidés ae. 
" ’ . seems to have been a famous writer of his time, and there are poi nt of this wi hot 

Might we say that some of tho notes of a lecture by a certain well-known | that justify the estimation in which he was held.’ ae tion 0 

poet and novelist are a little » too much in the “interviewing " line of the Cloth boards, crown Syo, 3s. = 
ransatlantic reports rs CHARLTON TUCKER, 21 Northumberland street, Strand. tons 

: > . t 
oe —? y tl : . W weaken 3, 5 , 
Essays and Stories. By the late G. W. Bosanquet. (Sampson Low.) . comm 


—These are posthumous papers by a very yo ng a 1 t 1 Y tf hl r rr ~ + 
1 are } in 1s pay y a very you man who was only NORTHW ARD TO BABY LON, Publ 


twenty-three when he died, and though they show both taste and intel- 
ligence, they are not of much value; but the worth of the intellectual 
efforts of those who die young is naturally overrated by their friends. 


“A curiously alliterative ‘invocation, commencing ‘Time is the test that tre Tx 
terrestrial things, introduces two short poems under the above title, the « f 
which apparently is to suggest the propriety of employing female medical pract ; 
ioners in certain cases, and for which suggestion much more might be said. The advar 




















If published at all, the essays and stories should have been kept separate; | BY - - sdiush 

} i es eae } i : | fairy tale shows imagiuative power and easy versification; the other is a kind of by po 

the latter, which come first, are four short and elegant little stories, of | Mrs. Haller story, with some glowing passages.”"—News of the World. ‘ 

a single incident each, the scenes of which are all laid in Normandy ; “*Northward to Babylon’ is a clever little poem, in mock-heroic verse, by s * 
Se writer who modestly signs himself * A Scribbler,’ and dedicates his rhymes to his drans 


hese “ S -C . ” Py eee ee nates V { 4 t 
of these “ Tho Stone-Cutter of Baye eux" and “ Mclanie ” are the prettiest. publisher, or to the * printer's devil,’ for the meaning of the dedica 
The essays are, with two exceptions, sensible, but necessarily crude, | s¢ther clear. A prettier or a smaller volume is seldom to be met w 

. k f \ biects, of tl = he ’ | ‘booklet,’ and the verse is written with mueh spi it, pungency, and sor 
remarks on Army subjects, of the character which we have been accus- | snatches of poetic feeling. ‘The plot is rather mystical and confused ; but withou 
tomed to call *light-of-nature.” At the beginning of the editor's preface taking trouble to follow its labyrinths, the reader will feel pleasure in gliding down 
» nal 3 . eat = } the easy-follow stream of melodious rhyme. The printing and paper are of 
the impression is unintentionally given that the author fell at Dybbol as | able excellence, and altogether the little volume is a bijou de lettres." —Echo. 
a volunteer in the Danish war, but though he entered the army, he does Cloth boards, crown 16mo, 1s. 
not appear to have seen active service of any kind. Sent ee CA 
Ready last Thursday. 
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A ROYAL ROAD TO WRINKLES. News 
————p (A Book for the Easter Holidays.) =—_ 
Al xander (J The Jews, their Past nd Present, 12m Power Ory (Partridge) 26 Frontispiece by J. SWAIN. ; 
4 ts € t « 
ree Da a 1 Conditions, Svo ...... 1 4 Handsomely bound, cloth boards, gilt edges, crown Svo, 2s. Q) 
6 0 a ee 1851 
£444, 
9 0 rryy ’ 1 Vv" 
2 6 MYTHOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. a 
English Poets, C aaae) 3 By CHARLES KENT. el 
Sell's Englis? ets, Chis triffin d f Poi 
3uras’ Poems, vol 2 x Daldy) 16 A Pocket Volume suited for everyone, as it gives the leading incidents of mye Point 
ualmers (Thor ! gra y, by odds, cr 8¥0 ...... (Oliphant) 5 0 | logy with terse, passionless simplicity. Yoke 
B I DOMME BU siscsevesses .(S.8. Union) 40 Cloth boards, crown 16mo, 1s. aa 
re (Hardwicke) 3 6 Th 
geesten.consetrencecsed ep mcr 16 0 ndi 
t wok, er 8¥O (B ent! ey) 10 6 Pamphlet, crown 8vo, price 6d. — 
80 . Te ea Al ‘ yp woo y ) ~ 
3$|MEDICINE AS A PROFESSION FOR & 
pi WOMEN. ont 
.(Hotien) 10 6 Ry CHARLES R. DRYSDALE, M.D., fixed 
2 M Member of the Royal College of Physicians of Lond low of the Roya lege on ay 
bertson) 5 g | of Surgeons of England; late Secretary to the Harv 1 Medical Socie nia Off 
(Bean) ¢ ¢ | Physician to the North London Ho ) ption; the Metropolitan Fr Th 
llarton) 76 Hospital; and Fa ya General Dispensary, — 
n oeeccee ton) 76 ‘ 
asieninienioieanteied (Nutt) 16 —_——————— } 
| 1ém M ae 26 IN THE PRESS T 
21 0 ’ : 
‘ 
50 0 ‘ > yo vr > _ ‘ 
76 CHARLES KEN Ss] OEMS. in 
a other 
13 | ‘This is the first collective Edition of the best Poems of Mr. Charles Kent, © Th 
! author well known in the literary world, to whom such men as er rd Lytton (5 T ' 
yg | Lost Tales of Miletus,” note to the “Golden Apple),” and Lamartin Fa 
= > unstinted praise; his lines to Longicliow, which appeared in the 7imes, ats 
?” | in the present volume, 156 
5 r4 | Mandsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, crown 8y0, 78 6d. — 
12 0 | TH 
16 ray . . v7 
+ Pie LAME DEVIL. . 
7 4 (LE SAGE’'S DIABLE BOITEUX.) = 
su! ion has been most carefully freed from those parts of the original es Purr 
1} icl rut be uudesirable to place in the hands of young people. Orie 
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Silver, £5 5s, £8 8s, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £30. 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE. 
See the Illustrated Pamphlet, post free. Two Stamps. 
The most recherché assortment of Clocks in London. 


LUDGATE HILL AND OLD BOND STREET. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 48, 5s, and 68 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000. 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap. 1s per 100. 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 23 6d perream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 28 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for Is 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 58. Monograms, two letters, from 5s ; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1341.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 13 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 


H+) EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
Sv CE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
i~ The “* WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 

sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


N the SPRING PARRK’S LIFE PILLS 
are used by thousands. They clearfrom the body 
all hurtful impurities, promote appetite, aid digestion, 
purify the blood, and keep the bowels regular. The 
mild pleasant action and powerful curative properties 
of Parr’s pure herbal medicine recommend it as the 
most useful remedy for the resturation of sound bodily 
health and mental vigour. 
N? REMEDY for INDIGESTION 
Z equals MORSON'S PREPARATIONS of 
PEPSINE, as recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s by all Pharmaccu- 
tical Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS 
MORSON and SON, 124 So ithampton row, Russell 
square, London. 








BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


ABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
of PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 

Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 

Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London, 








GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTH POWDER. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 





GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth; renders the teeth 
sound and uaeful,and prevents toothache. 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
andastirm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay. 58 per box. 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A meuth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, and toothache. Price 5s. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
wi rE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 


gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. <A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
ofiice orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
gesagt STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
48 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d, 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


;" RAGRANT SOAP.— 
FIELDS “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


ete PURE “SPERMACETI” 
i SOAP, $d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. ‘This beautiful article is a combination of the 


} purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 


lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids, 
See name on each tablet and label. 





Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOU 
WORLD. = 


oe a 
SHERRI EG. 





No 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or rich)....., 24s 
», 3.—Sound Dinner Sherry...... (Dry or rich) : 
» ©.—Fine Dessert Sherry ...... (Dry or rich)...... 488. 


T. O. LAZENBY. 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


J INAHAN’S LL WHISKY 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label ; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
I UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
‘ BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co, 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.0. 


% A ANDALUZA"= 

Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E.C 





Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 25s and ds 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance, 


beg WINES and COGNAC 
_ BRANDIES delivered, at the following rates, 
free of all incidental charges to consignees, in any part 
of England, Scotland, or lreland:— 

CHAMPAGNES,—Vouvray Mousseux, at 32s per case 
do., at 36s per case, pints. 

Rep WINzs of Superior quality :—Bourgueil, of 1865, 
at 30s per case; Joué, of 1865, at 25s per case; St. 
Avertin, at 25s per case; Chinon, at 22s per case. 

Wuite WINES.—Vouvray and Mont Louis, at 2% 
per case, 

BRANDIES.—Fine Champagne (bottled expressly for 
the undersigned), at 60s per case; Cognac, first quality 
(bottled expressly for the undersigned), at 48s per case, 

Terms :—Cash on delivery, with a reduction of 2} per 
cent. for any quantity above fifty dozens. 

Henry Core and Co., Tours (Indre-et-Loire), France. 
I EDGES and BUTLER, 155 Regent 
street, London; and 30 King’s road, Brighton. 
Importers and Bottlers of the Pure wines of France, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 
commensurate with soundness, to the most récherché 
descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of all 
Wines and Liqueurs on application. Originally estab 
lished A.D. 1667. 
Claret.,.at lis, 18s, 20s, 24s, 30s, 36s, to Sis per doz 
Sherry ... 24s, 30s, 36s, 42s, 45s, to 60s ,, 
Champagne 36s, 42s, 48s, 60s, 66s, to 788 5, » 


USTRALIAN WINES, 
PURE and UNADULTERATED. 
Unsurpassed for Quality and Cheapness. 
LEIGH and APPS SMITH, 
AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS, 
Walbrook House, 37 Walbrook, E.C. 
e4 4A ES TIO N= 
“ Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 
feel it a duty I owe to you to express my gratitude for 
the great benefit I have derived from taking Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex- 
cruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the 
stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benefit at all, but after taking two bottles 
of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my usual 
state of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene 
fit of those who may thus be afflicted —I am, gentle 
mien, yours truly, Henry Allpass —To the Proprietors of 








NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.” 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR.} “it itnery mee 
MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


\ - M will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
The NEXT TERM WY th. 
7k. Rt. THOMPSON, Graduate of 


i Edinburgh Universities, receives 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN as 
be Educated in his House or 
TWO VACANCIES 


the London an: : 

] Number 0 
+ SARDERS, who may b ( 
attend Classes at the University. 


in APRIL. 
oe 12 RUTLAND SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





<7ON-COLLEGIATE STUDENTS at 
N CAMBRIDGE. 

ts of boys aged 15 or 16 to whom it would be an 
‘obtain a University Degree after a course of 


a a under careful superintendence and Private 
Wison, partly in Cambridge and partly in the country, 
gre requested to communicate with 

The Rev. PREBENDARY BRERETON, Little 
Massingham, Rougham, Norfolk. 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE. -.* pean 

sneipal. Dr. L. Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., late 
Bi 4 High School of Edinburgh.” " 

The next term commences on MONDAY, MAY 2, 1870. 

Applications for admission should be addressed to 

the Principal, or to the Secretary of the international 

Edacation Society (Ld.), at the College, Spring Grove, 


Middlesex. im 
IVIL SERVICE and OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS: PRELIMINARY TEST.— 


A Board of (rentlemen, chiefly Graduates of the Univer- 
gities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, hold Exami- 
nations monthly to enable candidates to ascertain by 
previous trial their fitness for any public examination. 
For prospectus, apply, by letter only, to the Hon. 
$ec., J. W. CARLILE, Esq., 1 King’s Bench walk, 


Temple, E.C. 


ITCHIN COLLEGE (for WOMEN). 
—The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
will be held in London, and will occupy four days, 
beginning June 14th. Forms of entry are now ready 
and may be obtained on application to the Hon. Sec., 
Miss DAVIES, 17 Cunningham place, London, N.W. 
These forms must be returned on or before April 30th. 
Scholarships tenable from October, 1870, will be 
awarded to the Candidates who shall pass best in the 
Entrance Examination, as follows :— 

1. A Scholarship covering the whole fees for the 
College course, i.¢., of the annual value of 100 guineas 
for three years, 

2. A Scholarship covering half the fees for the 
course, i.¢., of the annual value of fifty guineas for three 
years, 


| ‘gigamaaaaasi COLLEGE, LONDON. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, UNIVERSITY 
of LONDON, JUNE, 1870. 
PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY. 

Professor G. C. Foster, F.R.S., will begin his 
SUMMER COURSE of ‘about Thirty Lectures on the 
Elements of MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, PNEU- 
MATICS, and OPTICS, on Monday, April 4th, at 
Ipm. Fee, £3 13s 6d. 

Professor WILLIAMSON'S SUMMER MATRICULA- 
TION COURSE of CHEMISTRY will commence on 
WEDNESDAY, April 6th, at 11 a.m., and will consist 
of about 40 practical and oral Lessons. Fee, including 
cost of materials and apparatus, £4 4s. 

‘ Prospectuses containing fuller information respect- 
ing these and other Classes suitable for Students pre- 
paring for the Matriculation Examination may be had 
on application at the Office of the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 














ATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
REMOVED from Great George street, West- 
minster, to EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSING- 





TOT, will be RE-OPENED on MONDAY NEXT, the 
28th inst. Public days, Monday, Tuesday, and Satur- 
By order of the Trustees, 
GEORGE SCHARF, Secretary and Keeper. 


1: YTrtw = rhiribre 
TTRACTIVE NOVELTIES. 
Professor Pepper “On the last New and 
Wonderful Ghost Effects, and other Optical Resources 
of the Polytechnic”"—The romantic tale of Rip Van 
Winkle, with extraordinary Dioramic and Spectral 
Scenes, is narrated by Mr. Artis —Professor Pepper's 
4nnual course “On Astronomy and Spectrum Analysis,” 
Wednesdays at 2.30, and Saturdays at 3, during Lent, 
atthe ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 








A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
iT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 











, P ; 
TABLE KNIVES. lf} 8 lo 
Best steel secured to Ivory Handles. ‘=e | & | arvers. 
=} 
| v | 
| 
Bal ivory, octagon handles, atperdoz 17s/13s_ 6s 0d 
» ivory, square, full size - 20s/15s8/ 7s 0d 
» better, round FF os 253/188! 9s 0d 
round handles, strong ~ 30s 228 lls 6d 


FRUIT KNIVES & FORKS, per doz., £2 10s, £3, to £6. 
LUNCHEON or BREAKFAST CRUET FRAMES, 
15s, 20s, 25s, 35s, 40s, 
ELECTRO-SILVER FISH-EATING KNIVES. Ivory 
Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 40s to 100s. 
FISH CARVERS, per pair, in case, 14s, 20s, 25s, to 60s. 
Old Goods replated and regilt equal 








King’s, Thread 

SPOONS and FORKS. | fridile |Lily & Beaded 
=. Setteumn. 
Tea Spoons ............ per dez. 108/188)16a) 24s 30s 


Dessert Spoons & Forks ,, Sis 


218278 388, 40s 
I 


see ony 978 /360'48s' S4s | 708 

TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s, £6 10s, to £17. 

CAKE BASKETS, 21s, 30s, 35s, 45s, 55s, 66s. 

CRUET FRAMES, six bottles, 22s, 36s, 488, 60s, 80s. 
Can be seen in course of, Manufacture at the Winsley 


Street Works, Oxford street London ; or Royal Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield. 


to new at very moderate charges. 











Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


London Manufactory—Winsley street, Oxford street. 





SheMield Manufactory—Royal Cutlery Works. 





71 and 72 CORNHILL; and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
5 OXFORD STREET, W. 


LonpON—SHOW ROOMS, 4 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, BROAD STREET. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 


All articles marked in plain figures. 


EsTABLISHED 1807. 





SEASON.—H. J. NICOLL, Army, Navy, and 
Civil Outfitter. 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Overcoats of Tweed, Melton, and Cheviot Cloths, 
from 20s, to 63s. each; frock and morning coats of 
twilled imperial and other cloths, trousers for walking, 
riding or dress, from 14s. to 30s,; waistcoats of spring 
materials from 10s 6d. to 21s. 

FOR BOYS. 

The New Registered Belt Dress for first Suit, 21s. 
Knickerbocker Suits, from 21s. Morning Suits, from 
258. Evening Dress Suits, from 55s. Highland Suits, 
from 3ls 6d. Overcoats of spring textures, from 14s. 
Specialities in Hats, Shirts, Hosiery, &c., suitable for 


each dress, 
FOR LADIES. 
Riding Habits, in various coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and superfine cloths, from £3 3s to £6 6s; riding 
trousers, from 218; hats, with lace falls, 21s; prom- 


enade jackets in great variety ; waterproof, Tweed, aud 
218; scarlet, blue, and other coloured waterproof cloth 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and she Courts 
LONDON.,,...0000... 441, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
BRANCHES ...... Soo Bold street, Liverpool. 
moderate price is charged for cash payments, Gar- 


Melton travelling costumes, £1 Ils 6d and £2; ditto, 
skirts, 20s and 25s; waterproof Tweed cloaks, from 
shawls, from 15s 6d to 21s. 
H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
* 
of Europe. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
22 Cornhill, E.C, 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
In each department for every article one fixed and 
ments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to 
order in a few hours. 


JPASHIONS for the PRESENT 











bs ye BEDDING, and 
FURNITURE. — WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S 
Stock on Show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and 
Children’s Cots stands unrivalled, either for ex- 
tent or moderateness of priees. He also supplies 
Bedding manufactured on the premises, and Bed-hang- 


Now ready, price 1s 9d, post free; bound in cloth, 2s 6d. 
T" E INVESTORS’ GUARDIAN 
ALMANACK and GUIDE to INVESTMENTS 

for 1870. 

The desire generally expressed to the Proprietors of 
the * Investors’ Guardian " Newspaper for some Handy 
Book for Investors, published annually, at a moderate 
rate, which, by furnishing positive data from official 
documents, would enable the small or larger capitalist 
to regulate his own investments by his own judgment, 
grounded on certified facts, led to the publication of 
* The Investors’ Guardian Almanack and Guide.” 

The great success and approbation which attended 
this publication for 1869 have induced the Proprietors 
to render the Edition for 1870 more ample in details, 
and, if possible, more copious in information, giving 
the fullest particulars relating to all Public Stocks and 
Companies, with a correct classification of them as 
investments. 

A work of such importance and precision would not 
be within the power of any other firm than the Pro- 
prietors of the “ Investors’ Guardian” newspaper, 
through whose hands the official documents—from 
which it has been carefully eliminated—are daily 
passing, and to whom they are matters of constant 
reference. 

Let the reader judge for himself the value of being 
able, on hearing the name of any security, to turn in 
this Almanack to its name in the Alphabetical List, and 
be informed of its capital, the amount subscribed and 
paid, the present value, the dividend paid, the return 
yielded to a purchaser at present prices, the reserve 
held as guarantee, the income, its application, and its 
indebteduess. 

The peculiar position of the INSURANCE WORLD 
at the present moment renders the analyzed statements 
of the Insurance Companies, contained in this year's 
“ Investors’ Guardian Almanack,” of singular interest 
and importance to Lusurers. 

In order that the “ Investors’ Guardian Almanack " 
may be placed within the reach of all, the Proprietors 
have resolved to publish it at the price of ONE SHIL- 
LING AND SIXPENCE; or free by post, in limp 
cover, ls 9d; bound in stiff boards, 2s 6d. 

Published by J. Y. Jackson, “ Investors’ Guardian” 
Newspaper Ollice, 27 Change alley, Lombard street, 
London. 











Patent Iron Bedst , 
fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from Ls 
each. Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great 
variety. from £1 8s to £30. Complete suites of Bed- 
Room Furniture in mahogany, faucy woods, polished 
and japanned deal, always on show. These are made 
by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, at his Manufactory, 54 
Newman street, and every article is guaranteed. China 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 4s the set of five pieces. 


j ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 700 Llustrations of his unri 
valled Stock, with lists of prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street, W; 1, 
1A, 2,3, and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard. With the present Railway 
Facilities the cost of delivering goods to the most 
distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always, when desired, 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
i. oe FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild | 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted | 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond | 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout | 
the world. 


ings of guaranteed quality. i 





MPERFECT DIGESTION 


and ASSIMILATION, CONSUMPTION and 
WASTING. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATILNE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea when taking it, while they alse 
efficiently supply the place of the vil when the stomach 
eanuot tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the 
published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 

SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, 
and all Chemists —Nors.—Savory and Moore's name 
and trade mark on each bottle, 


‘OLLOWAY’'S PILLS.—COMFORT 
for the AFFLICTED.— When the blood becomes 
impure through breathing foul air, or from the imper- 
fect performance of any bodily function, the greatest 
benelit will be derived from these Pills, whose purify- 
ing, alterative, aud tonic virtues are too well kuown to 
require any commendation here. After taking a few 
doses, a marked amendment will be felt from day to 
day ; the appetite will grow better, the stomach stronger, 
the liver wholesomely active, and the bowels naturally 
regular. While taking these Pills there is no danger 
of catching cold, nor are any save the simplest precau- 
tions (plainly set forth in the directions for use) 
necessary for securing the full beneficial results deriv 
able from this well-kuown, world-esteemed medicine. 





(i peeticeeeeeneeeees 


DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “ Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 
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SIR GEORGE RAMSAY'S NEW WORK. 
This day, small Svo, 3s 6d. 
g T 
ONTOLOGY; or, THINGS EXISTING. 
By Sir GeorGe RAMSAY, Bart., 
“Instinct and Reason,” “Principles of 
Psychology,” &c. 
London: JAMES WALTON, 137 Gower street. 
rPUE FUEL of the SUN. By W. 
MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.C.S., Author of “ Through 
Norway with a Kuapsack,” &c, Post 8vo, cloth, price 
78 6d. 
“ An attempt to explain some of the greatest mysteries 
of the universe.’ 
London: 


NEW WORK on the IRISH LAND. 
Just published, in 164 pages, 8vo, sewed, price 3s, or 


post free, 3s 4d. 
KF ORES Part I. 


Author of 


SIMPRKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


HADOWINGS. 
A Proposal for the Settlement of the Irish Land 
Question. Addressed to the Tenant Farmers. By 
IGNOTCS. 
Dublin: W. B. KELiy, 8 Grafton street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


This day i is pul blished, price 12 23. 


UTOBIOGRAPHIC R EC ‘OLLEC- 
TIONS of GEORGE PRYME, Esq., sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge, and M.P. for 
the Borough. Edited by his Daughter. 

“IHlis book has the rare merit of giving us all sorts 
of interesting details of persons and of customs with- 
out being trivial, and is, indeed, a model of what such 
a book should be."—Jaily Nevvs. 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, 
Be. and Daldy. 





and Co. London: 


Immex iate ly, price 6s. 


[2 OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE 

BOAT RACES.—A Chronicle of the Contests on 
the Thames in which University Crews have borne a 
part, from A.D, 1829 to A.D. 1869. Compiled from the 
University Club Books, aud other Contemporary and 
Authentic Records; with Maps of the Racing Courses, 
Index of Names, and an Introduction on Rowing, and 
its Value as an Art and Recreation. By W. F. Mac- 
MICHAEL, B.A., of Downing Colle Be, Cambridge ; late 
Secretary of the Cambridge’ University Boat Club. 

Cambridge: D&IGHTON, BkLL, and Co, London: 
BELL sand DALpy. 


Jus t ready, ;, Second E diti yn, cloth, 83 6d. 


rPuUE GRAMMAR of ASSENT. By 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, D.D 
London: Burns, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman street, 
W., and 63 Paternoster row, E.C. 


N wv - ready, Syo, cloth, Lis. 


} ELLENICA SACRA. Scripture as 
Divested of Jewish Incrustation, By ALExX- 
ANDER VANCE. 

“Mr. Vance seems to have anticipated the ripening 
of public opinion...... It remains to be seen whether his 
work will not form the model upon which the revision 
has been effected.”"—Ciri! Service Gazette 

The introduction to the above ¢: 
price 6d, 

London: MorraT and Co., 
W.C. Dublin: 





an be had separately, 


34 Southampton street, 
6 D'Olier street. 





Now ready, emall 4to, cloth, 7s 6d. am 
7OX CLAMANTIS; or, the Fore, the 
After-Runner, by ALEXANDER VANCE. 
London: Morrat and Co., 34 Southampton strect, 
W.C. Dublin: 6 D'Ulier street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 3s Gd; by post, 3s 9d. 
NONTINENTAL FARMING — and 
PEASANTRY 
By James Howakp, M.P. 


: W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 





Now ready, Second and Cheaper Edition, price 3d; by 
“7 3 


d 
post 
Or’ POLITIC AL DUTY, by 
MANss, R.N. 5 
Exhibits a high type of what we should ] like to see 
mor L ral, al. a 
oe on to the people on politics.”"— 


Captain | , 





London: WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, W.. 
and all Booksellers. > 
SANCTION of tl 


PUBL ISHEI D under th e DEPART- 










[ENT of SCLENCE and ART. 
Pivrer SIOLOGIC AL Di AGR AMS. By 
F » Nine Sheets life- 
es ek ae oa sUVas, rollers and 
the same Author, Second Edition, just published. 


DESCRIPTION of the 


AU MAN | 










al Profession, 





Medi i 
elvuib, ZIs. 


generally. 2 vols. royal 4to, 
| OT ANICAL DIAGRAMS, By Pre-| 
fessor HENsSLOW omplete or r + 
paper, me ensuring 3 feet i ‘ke | 





whole highly coloured after th 
Pric e of the set £2; or eneunied on canvas, with 





This day is published. 

r rh - T 1 r ’ 
MY THOUGHTS: 
POEMS. 

By DoroTHeA MARIA OGILVY, of Clova, 

Small 4to, bound in gilt cloth, price 7s 6d. 

D. WYLiig and Son, Aberdeen; and W. BLack woop 

and Son, London and Edinburgh. 


ANNUAL CIRCULATION, 15,000, 
, > 
URRAY’S HANDBOOK 
F ADVERTISER. Published annually in May. 

Printep for the convenience of those who are 
desirous of communicating information to travellers, 
and inserted in Mcrray’s FORBIGN AND ENGLISH 
HANDBOOKS issued during the season, 

This Medium of Advertising presents unusual advan- 
tages to Railway, Steam, Insurance, and other Public 
Companies, Landlords of Inns, Owners of Baths and 
Mineral Springs, Tradesmen, and others, by enabling 
them to bring under the immediate notice of the great 
mass of Travellers, who resort to Continental Europe, 
Great Britain, and other parts of the world, any infor- 
mation they may desire to make known. Instead of 
being limited to the brief publicity of a Daily, Weekly, 
or Monthly Periodical, it is transmitted through bouks 
of permanent interest and perpetual reference. 

As only a limited space is allowed for Advertisements, 
preference is given to those which are more immediately 
addressed to Tourists. 

Advertisements for insertion in the present year's 
issue must be forwarded to the Publisher not later 
than the 20TH OF APRIL, accompanied by a remittance. 

JOHN McrrAY, Albemarle street. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
TOTES and CONJECTURAL 
i EMENDATIONS of CERTAIN DOUBTFUL 
PASSAGES in SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. By P. 
A. DANIELS. 
London: 


Ropert HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


i. - ESTABLISHMENT or, the 

CHURCH in DANGER. A Satire. By AN 
ARCHDEACON, 3s 6d. 

* We recommend those who have the welfare of the 
Church at heart to read this rhymed satire, in which 
they will find both reason and right."—/Public Upinion, 
Feb, 26. 


London : J. Cc. HOTTEN. 


Now re ady, | price 1s, by post Is 1d. 
MHE POLICY of the CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES’ ACTS, 1868 and 1869, Tested by the 
Principles of Ethical and Political Science, By SUBLDON 
Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Professor ef Jurispru- 
dence, University College, London. 
WILLIAM RipGway, 169 Pice adilly, and all Booksellers. 


Sear RT coc K’ Sand Co. *S MUSICAL 


© ARDS, for Learning to Read Quickly at 
Tue 








ght. Free by post for 2 
ORGAN.—A PROSPECTUS of 
the New and Enlarged Edition of HOPKINS 
and Dr. RIMBAULT'S great work on the 
Organ, gratis and postage fre Price to 
subscribers, 21s; non-ditto, 3ls Gd. Wiil 
ehortly appear. 


= DELSSOIIN. — EXTRACT from 
s first CONCERTO for the PIANOFORTE, 
Edi ted by Gzo. F. West. 
19 stamps. 


BE S-ETHOVEN’S favourite WALTZES 
: 4 i PIANOFORTE. Edited by Gro. F. 
: Three numbers free by post for 19 
hs u samninan 
London: Published only by Ropert Cocks and Co. 
Nev w Bi urlington street. Order of all musicsellers. 


Now ready, Svo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


| i tEGULARITIES and DISEASES of 
he TEETH. 
Lance! and British Journal of Dental Science. By HENRY 
SEWILL, M.R.C.S., L.D.S., Dentist to the West London 
Hospital &e. 
“ Irregularities of the teeth in children, facial neural - 
L, 6 abse ss of the jaw, necrosis, and indigestion from 
defective teeth are the chief matters treated; and on 
ich of them, more especially upon the first, the prin- 
should guide practice are very clearly 
enunciated. The book cannot fail to be useful and 
welcome.”"—Lancet. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, 11 New Bur- 
lington street. 
> QO yD RI G U ES .—MONOGR AMS. 
\Y ARMS, CRESTS. and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 
RUSTIC, GROTE SQ@UE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
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PAPER 





ENVELOPES stamped in 





colour, relief. and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 

Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 
STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
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“A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
nd 100 St PI RE INE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 
BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
v designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 
or Address, in the latest fashion, 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
R, HERALDIC DesiGNeR, and ENGRAVER 
tu the Royal peer ly. 
42 PICCADILLY, LUNDON, W. 
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THE NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 
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Monthly Re i of Lite srature, Leart a Re re and 
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The sseesaien CREED. By J. E. ( ‘arpenter. 
ry BUDDHISM and CHRISTIAN ay a 
Armstrong, B.A. By u 4 
PRACTICAL ASPECTS of the DocT 
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HEREDITARY PIETY By Frances Power (; 
ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. In MEM - 
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|} 6, ROMA SOTTE RRANE A 
| 7. NOTICES of BOOKS 


Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and wont K 
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Fre lorick strect, E linburgh. 


JLACKWOOD’'S M AGA} ZINE 
for APRIL, 1870. No. DCLIV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTs, 
EARL'S DENE.—Part VI. 
The PRINCESSE des URSLNS, 
JOHN.—Part VI. 
CHATTERTON, 
BLUE LAWS 
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FOR) 
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PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
A MORNING AND EVENING JOURNAL. 


PRICE TWOPENCE, 





The PALL MALL GAZETTE contains all the News of the Day, 
Parliamentary Reports, Law and Police Reports, Foreign Intelligence, 


Yoney Market, Sporting Intelligence, &c. 


The following is a List of Original Articles which have been published 
daring the week ending March 23rd :— 
LEADING ARTICLES. 
Tho Repression © f Crime in Ireland: Tie Government Measure for Dealing with 
Agrarian Outrages, 
Recruiting for the Army: 
ing. 
The Peace in Ireland : 
Security in Ireland. 
The Ballot and its Substitutes ; 
of the Present System 
The Lord Chancellor's Judicial Ref 
Legal Que stions. 
The Debate on the Education Bill: Th 


The Memorandum of the Inspector-General of Recruit- 


The Government Bill for the Restoration of Order and 


Secret Voting no adequate Remedy to the Evils 


wms: The Proper Mode for Legislating upon 


» Prospects of the Bill in Committee. 

The Real Scope of the Irish Peace Bill: What it will do and leave undone, 

The Foreign Office and the China Merchants: The Treaty of Tientsin. 

Company-Making: The Imperial Land Company of Marseilles and the National 

Tenant Right in Jaya: The End of the Monopoly of the Dutch in their Indian 
Possessions. 

The Debate on the Coercion Bill: 

The Exercise of the Prerogative of 
Present System. 


The Progress of the Discussion. 
Freedom: How to avoid the Scandals of the 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, Essays, Reviews, &c. 
The City of Boston and the London. { Racing Notes. 
Suggestions for Improvements iu the | Christ's Hospital. 
Treatment of Lunacy. | Reports of the Mint. 
The Constitution of Irish Juries. The Amendments to the Irish Land Bill. 
Mr. Charles Dickens's Farewell Reading.| The Reorganization of the Control 
Schools of the Poor. | Department. 
University Boat-Race. | French Schools. 
Suffering in Jerusalem. Open Competition, 
President Grant and the Gold Ring. | Tho Exhibition Buildings of 1871. 
Social Advantages of Diplomatists. Irelend and the Goverument. 
Montalembert at Rome. | Of the Gift of Political Prophecy. 
Government by Deputations. | The Cost of Living Abroad. 
The Italian Budget. | Mdme. George Sand aud the Empress 
Hints for Committee on the Education Bill | Eugénie. 
Affairs of Rome. Liberty of the Press. 
France: from a Parisian. | The London Nautch. 
he Opera. Mr. Bellew's * Macheth.” 
The Parisian Stage. Garibaldi’s * Rale of the Monk.” 
The Subway under the Thames. ‘No Appeal.” A Novel. 
Concerts, The Case of the Late Earl St. Maur 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


English House Tenant Right. 
Adu mented Tea. 

Fra L 
Miss Garret on the Contagious Discases’ 


christ’ s Hospital. 

Collisions at Sea. 

r » Shrieking Sisterhood, 

The Independence of Married Women, 
Agricultural Wages. 








The Case of M. Mires 


OCCASIONAL NOTEs. 

A Wail from the Advertiser. 

The Imperial Land Company of Mar- 
scilles, 

The Duke of Edinburgh iu India. 

Froubles in Dalmatia, 

Remarkable Cases of Fecundity. 


m and the Ballot 
Russell on the 


Mr. ( ido 
Service. 
Gambling. 
Special Jurors, 
Defoe on Comme 


Diplomatic 


reial Dis h mesty. 





English Books and American Duties. | A Protest at the Council. 

News from Bombay | Al leged Beer Poisoning. 

The City of Bos m Hoax, Ri fed TL! s Court. 

The Fenian Cor aviet Father Ignatius and Pauperism, 





| Native Tribes in South Africa, 

| The independence of Canada. 

| Bribery Informations. 
Retirement in the Navy. 
‘The Marseilies Land Company. 
A Warning to Deputations, 

| The Alleged Spurious Tea. 

lana- | Conscience Money. 

Last Night's Dehate. 
Constitutionalism in France. 
American Neutrality. 
M. Lo Blanc on the Irish Peace 
American Shopkeepers. 


The War-Office C 
The Irish Na a 










ster’s 


Exy 





Bill. 





rature, 


Breach-of-Promise Tactics, 

Salmon Fisheries. 

Captain Eyre’s Account of the Bombay 
ind Oneida Collision. 


Working of the New Bankruptcy Act. 


The Morning Edition is published at the same hour as tho other 


London papers, in time for despatch by the e arly morning wails. 


The Evening Editions are published at 3 p.m., 4.30 p.m., and at later 
Periods, as occasion demands. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE mary be obtained of all Newsvendors, 
and at the Railway Bookstalls of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, 


OFFICE: 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


NOTICE.—Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPES 
NEW STORY, “ Sir WARRY HOTSPUR of HUMBLE. 
THWAITE,” will commence in the MAY Number of MAC- 
MILLAN’S MAGAZINE, and be continued monthly. 


NOTICE.—GEORGE ELIOT’S NEWPOEM 
(of 800 lines) will appear in the MAY Number of MAC- 
MILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CXXVI. (for APRIL). 
CONTENTS, 
1, Mr. J. H. FYFE on “Sir GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS.” 
2."A BRAVE LADY, ” By ead Author of “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.” (Concluded 
“CONSU LTATIVE COMMILTE ES in MATTERS ECCLESIAS 


TICAL, With Preface, by A. P. S, 

4. “IL PLEUT,” and * LE BE AU TEMPS.” 

5. Mr. E. A. FREEMAN on “The ORIGIN of the ENGLISIZ 
NATION." Lecture IT. 


JI. PROWSE on “SMOLLETT at NICE.” 
7. BLANCHE TREGUIER.” 
The Dea of WESTMINSTER’S “HYMN on the TRANSFIGURA- 
On.” 
. “PHILOSOPHERS at PLAY.’ 
Sir M. DIGBY WYATT on “ORIENTALISM in FRENCH ART’ 


NEW B 30 O K Ss. 
K MORNING LAND. By Epwarp Dicey, 


late Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph in the East. 2 vols 
crown Svyo, 16s, (This day. 


T! 
LIFE of the GREAT LORD FAIRFAX, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Parliaments of England. By 
CheMents R. MAkKUAM, F.S.A.  8¥0, with Portrait, Maps, Plans, and 


Illustrations, 16s. (This day. 


TN yATC! 7AT 
GPEC IMENS of the DRAWINGS of TEN 
MASTERS, from the Royal Collection in W aie @ vastle, Michelangelo— 
Perugino—Raphae!|—Julio Romano—Leonardo di Vinci—Giorgione—Puul 
Veronese—Poussin—Albert Diirer—Holbein, With Descriptive Text by the 
late B. B. Woopwarp, Librarian to the Queen; and Lllustrated by 20 
Autotypes by Edwards and Kidd, 4to, handsomely bound, 25s. 


(This day. 
AMONG MY BOOKS. By J. R. Lowett. 
Six Essays. 


Dryden—Witchcraft—Shakespeare once more—New Eng- 
land we Sentimentalists. 
Crown Syo, 7s 6d. 


[This day. 
LOBE EDITION © of 


DRYDEN’S 
POETICAL WORKS, Edited, with a Memoir, revised 


Text and Notes, by 
W. D. Cunistis, 3LA., Trivity College, Cambridge. 


GLOBE EDITION of MORTE 


10. 











Two Centuries ago—Lessing—Rousseau aud 


(.Vewt week 
’ yy "r> 

DARTHUR, 

The Book of King Arthur end of his Noble Knights of the Round Table. 
The Edition of Caxton revised for Modern Use. With Introduction, Not 


aud Index, by Sir EoWAKD STRACHEY, Gilube 8yo, 3s 6d 


[Third Edition, Vis day. 
CESTIONS on LOCKYER’S 


LESS(¢ INS li 
ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, for SCHOOLS. By J. Forses-Rovertson 
Ismo, 1s 6d. [This day. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THe STORY of PAULINE: 


graphy. By. G.C. CLUNEs, 2 vols, crown Svo, 21s, 
“Told with delightf: ul vivacity, thorough appreciation of life, and a complete 
knowledge of character, it is diflicult to lay the volumes down from the time the 
reader arrives with Pauline at Puris till the moment of the last dénouement."— 
Manchester Examiner. 
“Madame de Vignon'’s mancouvres are very amusing; and her character, with 
feline suppleness, its smooth deceit, its irresistible fascination, its utter callou 
selfishuess, is very cleverly drawn.” —Lvaminer. 
“An extremely clever novel; not by any means faultless or freo from wild 
improbabilities, but at the same time full of ability, and of what may become real 
power.” —Lilerary Churchman, 

By 

° 


_ > roc . T 

I PSTE ILLE) =RUSSELL. 

The Private Life of Galileo.” 2 vols. crown Syo, 
* The hook will certainly he re ead without weariness, for the reader will find as he 
goes on that his interest is always kept up by something iu the way of character, 
description, or Incident.”"—.1// Wen.vum 
“ Whether the scene is in France or England, our author is equally happy in hi 
delineation of character. Nota chapter is tedious, aud the foibles of the different 
characters are well taken off. The book will thoroughly repay perusal. hn Du 
“A tale told with much skill, vigour, taste, and effective analysis of character.’ 
Daily Telegraph. 





an Autobio- 





the Author of 


Ls. 


| 








“A really pleasant hook. There is freshness and even originality in its ¢ i 
tion, while its execution is casy und graceful. The bouk may and warm! 
reconunended.”—G/obe. 

Ln fy \g > ’ eT 1 
CAGED LION. By Cuarnorrr M. 


He 
YONGE, 


tions, 6s 
“ We thi nk the work deserves to be well read, and that it will be much onj 
—Speckator. 

“The book may be cordially recommended to young readers.” 
“ Will, with young people especially, be a great favourite."—Daily News 


Author of “The Heir of Red lyfie.” Crown 8yvo, with 6 Iustra 
ry 
, 


—Cilohe 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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Next week, super royal 16mo, cloth, 5s 6d. 


VICTORIA, THE BRITISH EL 


OR, 


MELBOURNE 


SHOWING THE ADVANTAGES OF THAT 


By a Colonist of Twenty Years’ Standing, and late Member of a Colonial Legislature, 


With Two Coloured Views and a Map. 


London: 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


DORADO ; 


IN 1869. 


COLONY AS A FIELD FOR EMIGRATION. 





Just published, 180 pp., demy Svo, cloth, lettered, 1s. 


PROTECTION TO NATIVE INDUSTRY. 


By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart., Author of “Ten Chapters on Social Reform.” 


CONTENTS. 


Chap. 1. Growth of Trade. 
,, 2. Free Trade and Free Ports. 
35 3 Corn. 
», 4. Special Interests. 
», 5. Producer and Consumer. 


», 6. Unfair Competition. 


Appendix.—The Worsted Trade and the French Treaty—Intoxicating Liquor 
the National Curse. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Chap. 7. Labour. 
3, 8. Cotton. 
3, 9. French Treaty. 
3, 10. Board of Trade Statistics. 
», Ll. Reciprocity. 


3, 12. Causes and Remedies. 





Price Sixpence, Monthly. 


MRS. HENRY WO 


Ready, on MONDAY, the 28th 


T H E A 


CONTENTS. 


1, BESSY RANE. By the Author of “East Lynne.” 
Chaps. 10, 11, 12, 13. 

2. A SONG of HOPE. 

3. Mrs. STOWE’S VINDICATION. 

SIXPENCE, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Free Russia. By W. Hepworth 


DIxoON. 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations, 
30s. (Just ready. 


y 
A Book about the Clergy. By 
J.C. JRAFFRESON, B.A, Oxon. SECOND EDITION, 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
Tue Trmes.—* This is a book of sterling excellencs, 
in which all, laity as well as clergy, will find entertain- 


ment and instruction.” 
Her Majesty's Tower. Vol. 2. 


By W. Hepworth Dixon. Dedicated by express 
permission tothe Queen. FIFTH EDITION. Svo, Lds. 


’ . ‘ 
Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1870. Under the Established Patronage of Her 
Majesty, and corrected by the Nobility. Containing 
all the New Creations. 59th Edition, 1 vol., with 
the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, 

gilt edges, 31s 6d. 


The Marriage of Peleus and 


THETIS, and other Poems. By TANKERVILLE 
CHAMBERLAYNE, B.A. 1 vol., 6s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Brave Lady. By the Author 


of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 3 vols. 
“* A Brave Lady’ is sure to be popular.”—Dai/y News. 
“The * Brave Lady’ throughout rivets the unmingled 
sympathy of the reader, and her history deserves to 
stand foremost among the author's works."—7e/egraph. 


St. Bede's. By Mrs. Eiloart, 


Author of “ The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 3 vols. 


Hagar. By the Author of “St. 


OLAVE'S,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A book to be cherished in the reader's memory. 
“The story is full of strong human interest, and is rich in 
beautiful bits of description." —Zzramine’. 


Annals of an Eventful Life. 


By GEORGE WEBBB DASENT, D.C.L. FOURTH 
EDITION. 3 vols. 

THE Times.—* This is a very interesting novel; wit, 
humour, and keen observation abound in every page, 
For a long while we have not met a work of fiction 
containing such a fund of entertainment.” 


One Maiden Only. By E. Camp- 


BELL TAINSH, Author of “St. Alice,’ &c. 5 vols, 
* A novel of exceptional merit.'—TZelegraph. 


Stern Necessity. By the Author 


of * No Church,” “ Owen, a Waif,” &. 3 vols. 





OD’S MAGAZINE. 


inst., the APRIL NUMBER of 


R G O §S_ ¥Y. 


4. DICK MITCHELL. By Johnny Ludlow. 
5. The COMING BOAT-RACE 
*. RENEE. By Julia Kavanagh. 


7. OH, SAY! 


MONTHLY. 





NEW BOOKS. 


TRUE TO HERSELF. 


Author of “ Anue Judge, Spinster,” &c. 


HEDGED IN. By Elizabeth 


Stvart Puers, Author of “The Gates Ajar.” 
Simultaneously with its publication at Boston, by 
arrangement with the Author. Feap. Syo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


ESSAYS and STORIES. By the 


late G. W. Bosanquet. With an Introductory 
Chapter by Captain C. B. Brackenbury, R.A. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. By 


RALPH WALbpO EMERSON. 12mo, cloth, 2s; or 
enamelled boards, Is 6d. Forming the Eighth 
Volume of “Low's Authorized Cheap Editions of 
American Books.” 


The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of 


BOOKS, published during 1369; being the Thirty- 
Second Annual Catalogue of Books published in 
the United Kingdom, With the Size, Price, Number 
of Pages and Plates, Publisher's Name, and Month 
of Publication. To which is appended an Index of 
Subjects, referring at once to every Book that has 
been published during the year on any given subject. 


Svo, price 5s, 


LONGLEAT. By Elleray Lake. 


3 vols, 


HITHERTO. By the Author of 


« The Gayworthys.” 


KILMENY. By William Black, 


Author of “In Silk Attire.” 
“A decidedly pretty and 


By the 


3 vols. 


3 Vols. 


3 vols. 
“A story which will | 
please, perplex, and in- | poetical love story, care- 
terest the reader from the | fully worked out, which 
first chapter to the last.”"— | will not readilybe laid aside 


Athenxum. until fnished,”-Daily News, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, aud MARSTON, 


By the Author of ‘: The Poetry of Creation,’ * Bains d 


a 
MR. BENTLEY'S List. 


RECR Immediately, 
EA 2 

euae pay ata of S RECLUSE, h 

MANSFIELD PAR 


K. By Jane 


Avuste&s. AUTHOR'S EDITION 
beautifully printed in good, i bes ae Wh 
each vol. [On Tue, Foi 


Already published, 
I.—SENSE and SENSIBII ITY. 
?2—PRIDE and PREJUDICE . 
3.—EMMA, ‘ 
“Shakespeare has neither e 
; qual nor secon 
among the writers who have approached oa i 
manner of the great master, we hare no he 
placing Jane Austen, a woman of whom 
justly proud.”—Lord Macauay, ‘ 


A RACE for a WIFE. B 
eee ; “eg y Haw 
SMART, Autho “ Breez sae? 
Svo, 10s bd. vines a [ert ese 
NOW READYATALL BOOKSE 
AND LIBRARIES. mates 


SECOND EDITION of RED AS 4 
ROSE IS SHE. By the Author of * Cometh 
as a Flower,” &. 3 vols. crown 8yo. Up 

iis Red as a Rose is She’ is very far from relyi 

its interest on the sort of incidents usually reci 
as sensational. To be able to build up a fascinati 
story out of the ordinary materials which form te 
groundwork of this novel is a great gift. Few readany 
will fail to be fascinated by the tale, and will take 

deep interest in the hopes and fears and jovs a 

sorrows of Esther Craven. There isa dramatic realy 

about the passages of St. John Gerard's love-making 
which makes them far more lively and interesting the 

o washy studies of the French school.”"—Zinnes, Mary 

7, 1870. 


MEMOIRS of ANNE PAULE 
DOMINS de NOAILLES, MARQUISE & 
MONTAGU. In crown 8yo, with ¢ j 
Portrait, 7s 6d. Photgugth 

“The biography is extremely well written, ani 
deserves to tind a wide circle of readers, It interes: 
us especially in those of the noblesse who had to fy 
from their country and spend their lives Among 
strangers. Madame de Montagu was one of tho» 
tender and devout spirits with whom it always dow 
one good to become acquainted.” —Giobe. 2 ee 


The ADVENTURES of WALTER 
RALEIGH SINJOHN ; a Cosmopolitan Romane 
By H. C. Ross JOHNSON, F.R.G.S,, Author of “4 
Long Vacation in the Argentine Alps.” Crow 
Svo, 10s 6d, 


SKETCHES of MODERN PARIS. 
From the German, by Frances Locock, In crow 
Svo, 10s 6d. 


The FALL of BABYLON, as For. 
shadowed in History and in Prophecy. By the Ber, 
JOuN CUMMING, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6a 

CONTENTS :—The Pretensions of the Papacy—Babylon 
the Great—The Antichrist— Infallible (Ecumenical 

Councils—Lying Wonders—Mariolatry—The Romm 

Chureh, Immoral, Intolerant, and Persecuting—Tb 

Quarrels of the Fathers—Canonical Curses, &c., &. 


The HEAVENS. An Illustrated Hand- 
book of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE (UIE 
MIN. Edited by J. NoRMAN LocKYeER, F.RAS 
Royal 8vo,. with 225 Illustrations, Coloured Lite 
graphs, and Woodcuts, Third Edition, 21s. 


The SUN. By Amedee Guillemis, 
Author of “The Heavens.” ‘Translated by Dr 
PulPsoN, With 55 lllustrations, crown 5yvo, 


Bat 
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RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


This day is published. 


JOURNAL 
OF THR 
WATERLOO CAMPAIC.. 
KEPT THROUGHOUT THE CAMPAIGN OF ll 
By General CAVALIE MERCER, 
Commanding the 9th Brigade, Royal Artillery. 





2 vols, post Svo, price 21s. 
dor 


WILLIAM BLAckWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and Londo 


AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION. 
THE 
MONKS OF THE WES! 
By Count MONTALEMBERT. 
5 vols. 8vo, price £2 12s 6d. 
Sold separately, price 33 6d. 
LIFE OF ST. COLUMBA 
Republished from the * Monks of the West 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and Loni 





Mr. NICHOLAS MICHELL'S NEW POEW 


This day, feap. Svo, cloth, 3s 6d 


THE IMMORTALS; 


OR, GLIMPSES OF PARADISE. 


lany Lands,” &c. 








[Merch 29, 


Crown Buildings, 183 Fleet street. 


London: WILLIAM Tage, Pancras lane, Cheapsil® 
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CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE., 
second-hand copies of the following Books are now on Sale at greatly 
reduced prices :— 

Russell's Diary of a Visit to the East ; M moir of H. Crabb 
Robinson ; The Holy Grail; Ruskin’s Queen of the Air; F resh fie ld’s 
Cucasts; Weld’s Notes on Burgundy; Burton's Brazil; Bickmore’s 

lian Archipelago ; Memoir of A. H. Clough; Coleridge's Life of 
va » The Nile and its Banks, by A. C. Smith; Petherick’s Travel ; 
5 Africa ; Wallace's Malay Archipelago ; Lecky’s Histary of Euro- 
a Morals; Dilke’s Greater Britain; Juventus Mundi ; The Voy- 
tof the Galatea; Froude’s Reign of Elizabeth ; Bonwick's Tas- 
mania; Forster's Lift of Landor : Tox rs Highlands of Turkey ; 
Jephson's Japan ; Cobhe's Norman Kings of England ; Whympe rs 
Alaska ; Milman’s Annals of St. Paul's Cathedral ; Edwards's Life 
of Ralegh ; The Ring and the Book ; Hawkins's Life of Kean; 
Trench’s Realities of Irish Life ; The Subje ction of Women, by JS. 
Mil; From the Levant, by R. A. Arnold ; Edwards's Life of Rossini ; 
Memoirs of Baron Bunsen ; Rassam’s Abyssinia : Principl sat Stake; 
Buchanan's Life of Audubon; Smoke ; Anne Hereford ; The Crust 
and the Cake; My Enemy's Daughter ; The County Family ; The 
Story of My Love ; On Both Side s of the Sea ; The Fight of Faith ; 
Breezie Langton ; Hirell; Vikram and the Vampire; He Knew he 
was Right; Old Town Folks ; The Girl he Married; A Book of 
Heroines; Phineas Finn, by Anthony Trollope ; The Minister's Wife, 
ly Mrs. Oliphant ; Oberon Spell ; Roland Yorke ; Only an Earl ; The 
0. V. H.; Ursula’s Love Story; Sir Thomas Bramston; That Boy 
of Norcott's; Blindpits; Liza’s Story; Robin Gray; and nearly 
Five Hundred other Books of the Past and Present Season. 





** A Revised List of Books in Ornamental Bindings at greatly 
reduced prices, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing- 
Room Tables, and for Presents and School Prizes, is also now ready, 
and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxrorp STREET. 
City OFFICE, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 





MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
On March 31 will be published, price 1s, Part I. of 
THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Illustrations by S. L. Finpes. 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers, uniform with the Original 
Editions of “ Pickwick * aud * Copperfleld.” 








Now ready, demy 8vo, with Maps, 9s. 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 


EMPIRE, 
AND 
THE POLICY OF COUNT BEUST. 

A POLITICAL SKETCH OF MEN AND EVENTS FROM 1866 to 1870, 
By AN ENGLISHMAN. 

Part L—The NEW CONSTITUTION. 
Part IL—FOREIGN POLICY. 


Pant IIL—QUESTION of the NATIONALITIES—ELECTORAL REFORM— 
The LATE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Bachelor of the Albany.” 


Next week, in 3 vols. 
THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS; 
OR, THE LADY AND THE LAWYER. 
By MARMION SAVAGE, 
Author of “The Falcon Family,” “ My Uncle the Curate.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW Ni VEL. 
Just published, 2 vols, post Syo. 
TERENCE McGOWAN, THE IRISH 
TENANT. 
By G. L, TOTTENHAM. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





Just published, with Three Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s. 


LETTICE LISLE 
By the Author of “Stone Edge.” 
REPRINTED FROM “THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 


\ YNOGRAMS. — The STATIONERY COMPANY'S 
Toxvene LOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STA- 


TIONERY a tee 
Geta: post free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 12 
“WK street, Covent Garden, London. 








()YERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Ilustrated PRICED 
Leath a of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
gs, Cabin Furniture, &., will be forwarded on application to 


WUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. | 


A 


NEW WORKS. 





» iy ° T nes = . > 
\ O APPEAL: a Novel. 8 vols. 31s 6d. 
a 
“Fitzgerald's patient wife and the brave womanly daughter of the old fisherman 
are creations as far above the level of the ordinary Mudie novel as No Appeal’ is 
above the ordinary Mudie book in sentiment and morality.”—J//ustrated Midland 
News, 


oO oO 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S FOUR 
LECTURES on the SCIENCE of RELIGION, delivered at the Royal 
Institution, will be published in Four Consecutive Numbers of FRASER'S 
MAGAZINE, edited by J. A. Froups, M.A. The First Lecture in the 
April Number. 


THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, andSCEPTICS. 


Translated from the German of Dr. E. ZELLER, by OswaLp J. Reicner, 
B.C.L. and M.A, Crown 8vyo, 14s. 


MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN 


_ 
4 
THe 
NATIONS. By the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford, 2 vols. 8vo. [On April 5. 


SPEECHES from THUCYDIDES. Translated 
into English for the use of Students, with Notes and an Introduction, by 


Henry MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
8vo. [in a few days. 


NOTES on THUCYDIDES. Books I. II, 


and Ifl. By J. G. Suerparp, M.A., and L. EVANS, M.A., sometime Fellows 
of Wadham College, Oxford, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


THE LETTERS of the RIGHT HON. 


SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS to VARIOUS FRIENDS. Edited 
by the Rev. Canon Sir GiLbert F, Lewis, Bart. 8yo, with Portrait, 14s. 


LORD BACON'S WORKS. Collected and 


edited by J. Sreppina, M.A., R. L. Evuis, M.A., and D. D. Heatu. New 


Edition. 7 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c., 73s 6d. 


LETTERS and LIFE of LORD BACON, 


including his Occasional Works, Collected and edited, with a Commentary, 


by J. SPEppING, M.A, Vols. L. and IL, 8vo, 248. Vols. ILL and IV., 24s. 


Vol. V., 12s. 


VARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By 
Sir WILLIAM Dentson, K.C.R., late Governor-General of the Australian 


Colonies and Goyernor of Madras. With 2 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


CENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps 


and Stray Fancies. By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, F.R.G.S.,, late 13th Light 
Dragoons. Crown 8yvo, 10s 6d, 


SPRING TOUR in PORTUGAL. 


Rey. A.C. Smitu, M.A., Ch. Ch., Oxon. Post 8vo, 6s 6d. 


By the 


A 


HOME POLITICS ; or, the Growth of Trade 


considered in relation to Labour, Pauperism, and Emigration. By DANIEL 
GRANT. 7 


HSTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 


to the REVOLUTION of 1688. By T. V. Suort, D.D., Lord Bishop of St 
Eighth Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Svu, «5, 


Asaph, 


IGED by his WORDS: an Attempt to 


J Weigh a certain'kind of Evidence respecting CHRIST. 8vo, 8s 6d. 


RTY-FOUR SCHOOL SERMONS 


F ; PREACHED in St, PAUL'S CHURCH, Manchester. By Ropakt Lamb, 
N.A., Rector. 2 vols. post Svo, 14s, 


THE VISIBLE UNITY of the CATHOLIC 
“ CHURCH MAINTAINED AGAINST OPPOSITE THEORIES. With an 
Explanation of certain Passages in Ecclesiastical History Erroneously 
Appealed to in their Support. By M. J. Ruopses, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


By F. C. Sxey, C.B., F.R.S., 


Third Edition. 


HYSTERIA, 


&c., Consulting-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Post 8yo, 5s. 


TREATISE on MEDICAL ELECTRICITY, 


and its Use in the Treatment of Diseases. By Jutivs ALTHavs, M.D 
Second Edition, enlarged, with Plate and Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 15s. 





er 
THRESHE a7 wererer 
Lee HER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
NATHANIEL HA W- 


THORNE’S ENGLISH NOTE-BOOK. 
Edited by Mrs. HAWTHORNE. 


[in preparation, 


LIFE and LETTERS of 
HUGH MILLER, By PETER 


BAYNE, M.A. 
[Un May. 


" a i 

RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in 

ENGLAND, from the Reformation to 

the End of Last Century: a Contribution 

to the History of Theology. By the Rov. 

JOHN HUNT, Author of “An Essay on 
Pantheism.” Vol. I., demy 8vo, 16s. 


The BOOK of ORM the CELT. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of 


“ London Poems,” &. Crown 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


BIBLICAL REVISION ; its 
Duties and Conditions. A Sermon preached 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, March 13, 1870. 
By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Can- 
terbury. Sewed, 1s. 


The CREATOR and the CREA- 
TION; How Related. By JOHN YOUNG, 
LL.D., Author of “ The Christ of History.” 
Crown 8yo, 6s, 


CONCORDANCE to the 
WRITINGS of ALFRED TENNY- 
SON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. Crown 8vo, 


7s 6d. 


GINN’S BABY ; his Birth, and 


other Misfortunes. Crown 8vo. 
{in a few days. 


MISCELLANIES, from the 
Oxford Sermons and other Writings of 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, D.D. 
Uniform with Dean Stanley's “Scripture 
Portraits.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Nearly ready. 


LOTTA SCHMIDT, and other 
Stories. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8yo. 

(Nearly ready. 


LAST WORDS in_ the 
PARISH CHURCH of DONCASTER. 
sy C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the 
Temple. Crown 8yo, 3s Gd. 


UNA and HER PAUPERS ; 

being Memorials of Agnes Elizabeth Jones. 

By Her SISTER. With an Introductory 

Sketch by FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. Cr. 8vo. 
[Yearly ready. 

“T call her Una, for when her whole life and image 

rise before mo, so far from thinking the story of Una 


and her lion a myth, I say here is Una in real flesh and 


blood—Una and her Paupers, far more untameable 


than lions,"—Slorence Nightingale. 


The BLUNDERS of VICE 
and FOLLY, and their Self-acting Chas- 
tisements. By JOHN GEORGE HAR- 
GREAVES. Crown 8yo. = LVearly ready. 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS, 
and other Miscellanies. Collected from the 
Published Writings of A. P. STANLEY, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. Crown vo, 6s. 


LONDON LYRICS. By 


FREDERICK LOCKER. Small 8yvo. 


[2m the press, 


STRAHAN AND CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





*.* A New Series of “ The Contem- 
porary Review” begins with 
the April Number. 


CONTENTS 


OF 


THE CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW, 


AND 
Magazine of Thought, 


FOR APRIL:— 


1, A Chapter of Acci- 


dents in Comparative 
Theology. 


By Professor MAX MULLER. 


2. Suggestions for a New 
Kind of Biography. 
By ROBERT GOODBRAND, M.A. 


3. The English Girl’s 


Education. 
By MENELLA B, SMEDLEY, 


4, The Science of Morals. 
By Professor HENRY CALDERWOOD. 


5. Dr. Rowland Williams 


and his Place in Contem- 
porary Religious Thought 


By the Rev. JOHN OWEN. 


6. Karly Oriental History 


By Professor RAWLINSON. 


7. On a Form of Confra- 
ternity Suited to the Pre- 
sent Work of the English 
Church. 


By Canon WESTCOTT. 


8. Mark Pattison’s Kdi- 
tion of Pope’s Essay on 
Man. 


By the Rev. J. B, MAYOR. 


9 The Churches of Eng- 


land.—Apropos of some 
Recent Addresses at Sion 
College. 
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NEW BOOKs. 
The HOLY GRAIL ; and othy 


Poems. By ALFRED TENNYSON 
Poet Laureate. Small 8vo, 7s, : DCL, 





Mr. TENNYSON'S OTHER WORKS 
POEMS. Small 8vo, 9s. - 
The PRINCESS. Small 8vo, 5s. 


MAUD; and OTHER POEMS. Small 8yo, 55 
IDYLLS of the KING. Small 8vo, 75 7 
Collected. Sm , 
ENOCH ARDEN. Small Svo. 6a.) !8¥0, 12s, 
SELECTIONS. Square, cloth extra, 5s; gilt edga, 
IN MEMORIAM. Small 8yo¢3, 


POCKET- VOLUME Epy. 
TION of Mr. TENNYSON'S Works 


10 vols. in neat case, £2 5s, 


HEROES of HEBREW Hig. 
TORY. By SAMUEL WILBERFORC 
D.D., Bishop of Winchester. Post 8yo, 9 


BIBLICAL STUDIES. By 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A,, Professor of 
Divinity, King’s College, London, ang 
Rector of Pluckley. Post 8vo, 7s 6d, 


The SACRISTAN’S HOUSE. 
HOLD. By the Author of “ Mabel's Pro. 
gress,” &c. Popular Edition, Crown 8yo, 
6s. 


CECY’S RECOLLECTIONS: 
a Story of Obscure Lives. By MARY 
BRAMSTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
extra, 53. 


The RESURRECTION. By 
the Rev. SAMUEL COX, Author of “ The 
Quest of the Chief Good,” “The Privatg 
Letters of St. John,” &e. Crown 8vo, ds, 


EASTWARD: Travels in 
Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. By NORMAN 
MACLEOD. D.D. With Illustrations, 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PROVERBS and COMEDI 
ETTAS. Written for Private Representa 
tion. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Crown 
8yvo, 6s. 

A TALE of ETERNITY ; and 
other Poems. By GERALD MASSEY, 
Crown Syo, 73. 

OTHER FOLK’S LIVES. 
By M. B. SMEDLEY. Crown 8r0, cloth, 
gilt extra, 5s. 

The STARLING: a Scotch 


By NORMAN MACLEOD, DD. 
Popular Edition 








Story. 
With Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo, 63. ; 


The PEACE of GOD. By 
W. BASIL JONES, Archdeacon of York. 


Crown 8yo, 5s. 


CHILD-NATURE. By One 
of the Authors of “ Poems Written fors 
Child.” With Illustrations. Square 32m, 
cloth, gilt extra, 3s 6d. 


The NEW TESTAMENT, 
Anthorized Version. Revised by HENRY 
ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Long Primer, crown Syo, 6s; Brevier, 
feap. 8vo, 3s 6d; Nonpareil, small 89, 
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